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God's Will Best 
for Us 


What God wants for us, not what 
we want for ourselves, is the best 
that could be given us. He loves us more than we 


love ourselves, He knows our true interests as we 
do not know them. 


‘‘ God's will is best for man whose will is free. 
God's will is better to us, yea, than ten 
Desires whereof he holds and weighs the key."’ 


a 


One may be as intemperate in his 
silence as in his speech. The 
man who discovers the house afire, and holds his 
tongue, is wickedly intemperate in his silence. The 
man who hears a false rumor, and, knowing it to be 
false, does not correct it, is hurtfully intemperate in 


Intemperate Sitence 


his silence. It requires occasional speech to mine 
the gold out of occasional silence. We are to puta 
watch upon our tongues, not a padlock.. There are 
prayer-meetings that have suffered wofully because 
Christian people have indulged themselves in the 
dissipation of an intemperate silence. He who speaks 
beyond the point of truth or courtesy is intemperate 
in his speech ; but he who is silent beyond the point 
of helpfulness or kindness is intemperate in his silence. 
on. 


Many a humiliating failure in life 
First Attainments 


has resulted from overestimating 
first attainments: The first drops that fall into our 
cup appear to overflow it, and the impulse is to rush 
into print, or before an audience, with what we are 
sure.is a new and wonderful experience. To many 
a beginner in Bible study it seems that heaven has 
made an exception in his case, and has poured out 
all its treasures of wisdom and knowledge upon him 
at once. The youthful scientist who has dug down 
to his first truth is exalted above measure by the 
abundance of revelations. But the first flow from 
the fountain of knowledge is often as deceptive as 
the first flow from a soda fountain : the novice who 
takes away his cup when he thinks it is full will find 
it almost empty. Perseverance in study brings 
humility, but never humiliation. 
* ——— 
God's Will or Goa’s All of us want God’s help. Not 
Help so many of us want to give God help. 
We are ever ready#to let God know what we want 
from him. Weare not always so ready to learn 
what God wants from us. A great deal of our earn- 
est praying is in order to have God understand our 
will and wish, rather than to bring us into accord 
with God’s wish and will. We try one way and 
another to see what we think God would have us do. 
If the plan shows that God seems to think as we do, 
we are resifully satisfied. If it seems to show that 
God's plan is at variance with ours, we think there 
is some mistake about it. Persons sometimes ‘‘ draw 
cuts’’ when they are in doubt, in order to find what 
God would have them do. If the ‘‘cut’’ drawn 
accords with their wish, it is all right ; but if it comes 
out the other way, they think they had better try it 
over again. This talk of ours about wanting to know 
God's will, is often only an evidence that God is 
wanted to approve our will. 


= 


Reporting tothe Work that is-worth doing is worth 
Captain reporting. Bringing to the captain 
reports of work done and of commissions executed 
is a part of Christian service. The first duty of an 
aide, after service is accomplished, is to report to 
the officer who gave him the charge, that he has 
done as was commanded. It would give finish to 
our work, if, like the disciples, after they had been 
sént upon a particular service for him, we came and 
told Jesus all that we had done. It would give 
definiteness to the work itself, if we had this re- 
porting in expectation, as well as completeness to what 
we undertook for him. Possibly the effort to do 
this would reveal the fact that we were not under- 
taking anything at all of a definite nature, that no 


special kind act was on our list of things to be done, 
that no teaching of an untaught one was in our day's 
duty, that all work for Christ was vague and undeter- 
mined, therefore never definitely done, and conse- 
quently impossible to report. Definite acts, to be 
done at a definite time, will be assigned to us, if we 
wait in prayer for the indication of God's will. 
And when these deeds are done, how joyfully can 
we report to.him, ‘‘ It is done as thou hast said’’ ! 


CAE 


Love in Law 


** T AW is the religion of the Old Testament, Love 

is the religidn of the New.’’ That is a 
popular jdea, among Christians, as to the Bible 
and its teachings. This idea is proclaimed in this 
form of statement in pulpit and in press so frequently, 
if not so generally, that very many accept it as not to 
be questioned or qualified. Yet it might, with equal 
fairness and propriety, be asserted that ‘‘ Love is the 
religion of the Old Testament, and Law is the re- 
ligion of the -New.’’ Both statements are true in a 
sense : neither statement is complete by itself, or as 
ordinarily understood. In God’s government, and 
in God's revelation of himself, love is in all his law, 
and all his law is in love. Whoever fails to fecog- 
nize this truth, fails to understand the Bible as a reve- 
lation of God, in both the Old Testament and the 
New. 

If, indeed, it could be shown that the New Testa- 
ment is not consistent with the Old, and that it pre- 
sents God as of a different spirit from that in which 
he is revealed in the earlier disclosures of himself to 
man, it would be necessary to accept one of these 
Testaments as true, and to reject the other as not 
true. If it could be shown that Jesus Christ was not 
a manifestation of God as God was from the begin- 
ning, then either God or Jesus Christ would have to 
be accepted as the object of worship and of con- 
fidence, as the other could not be ; for ‘‘ God is not 
a God of confusion, but cf peace,’’—or of unity. 
If the claims of Christianity be urged as those of a 
new religion, with no place in the world’s history 
prior to twenty centuries ago, they bear no compari- 
son with the claims of Christianity as the flower and 
fruit of Judaism, rooted in the love of God to man, 
as shown in law and promise and guard and guidance 
in all the centuries told of, from Adam to Abraham, 
from Abraham to Judas Maccabeus, and again from 
John the Baptist to John the Apocalyptist. 

That love is only, or primarily, or mainly, of the 
New Testament, in contrast with the Old, is a com- 
paratively modern error, widespread though it be 
to-day. It did not come from a careful] study of the 
teachings, nor from an apprehension of the spirit, of 
the Old Testament. It was not taught by Jesus or 
his apostles. It is not a declaration of the New 
Testament. It was not presented as the view of the 
early Christian teachers. St. Augustine, for instance, 
distinctly affirmed the opposite. He said, ‘‘If... all 
divine Scripture, which was written aforetime [in 
the Old Testament], was written with a view of pre- 
signifying the Lord’s advent ; and if whatever has 
been committed to writing in times subsequent to 
these, and established by divine authority {in the 





























New Testament], is a record of Christ, and admon- 
ishes us of love, it is. mgnifest that on those two com- 
mandments of love to God and love to man hang 
not only all the law and the prophets, which at the 
time when the Lord spoke to that effect were as yet 
the only Holy Scripture, but also all those books of 
the divine ‘literature which have been written at a 
later period for our health, and consigned to remem- 
brance. Wherefore, in the Old Testament there is 
a veiling of the New, dnd in the New Testament 
there is a revealing of the Old.’’ 
and there is law in love. Or, as Browning phrases 
it, by the lips of David as foreseeing the greater Son 
of David : 


Love is in law, 


‘I report, as a man may of God's work, —all’s love, yet 
all's law."’ 


When God manifested himself to his people Israel 
at Sinai, with lightnings and thunderings and the 
voice of a trumpet and the smoking of the mountain, 
and when the people were affrighted, and stood afar 
off, Moses bade them fear not, for God had come, 
not for their punishment, but for their good. At 
that time God made a covenant of love with his 
people, and the Ten Words of that loving covenant, 
not the Ten Commandments of an arbitrary law, as 
we are accustomed to consider them, were written 
on two stone tablets, to be kept in a casket, or the 
** Ark of the Covenant,’’ as a permanent memorial. 
That the Israelites understood love to be at the basis 
of this law, or this covenant, was shown in the fact 
that when the law was rewritten, or repeated, in 
Deuteronomy, the sum of the law was given in this 
form : 

‘* Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord : 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 
And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thine heart : and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when. thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be for frontlets 
between thine eyes... And thou shalt write them upon 
the door posts of thy house, and upon thy gates’’ 
(Deut. 6 : 4-9). 

This summaty or substance of the Covenant of 
Love between God and his people was inscribed on 
the ‘‘mezuzah’’ attached to the door frame of 
every pious Jew’s home, 4s it was also written in the 
phylacteries bound on the forehead and on the hand 
of the stricter Jew. As it was in more ancient times, 
so it was in the days of Jesus, and so it is to-day. It 
was in the very heart of the Levitical law that it was 
also commanded, ‘‘ Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thine heart,’’ ‘‘but thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’’ (Lev. 19 : 17, 18). And that both an 
enemy and a stranger were to be included in the 
scope of neighborly love was shown by the Mosaic 
injunctions, ‘‘ One law shall be to him that is home- 
born, and unto the stranger that sojourneth among 
you ’’ (Exod. 12: 49) ; “The stranger that sojourneth 
with you shall be unto you as the homeborn among 
you, ahd thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt’’ (Lev. 19 : 34); 
“**If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. 
If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying un- 
der his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him 
[prompted by a natural selfishness]; thou shalt 
surely help with him’’ (Exod. 23 : 4, 5). 
the Proverbs of old that we read, 


It is in 


‘If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 
For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
Afd the Lord shall reward thee "’ (Prov. 25 : 21, 22). 


These teachings are not first found in the Sermon on 
the Mount, or in the other words of Jesus, but in the 
Old Testament. Is there not love in the religion 
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which enjoins them? When Jesus declared that an- 
other religion than his was taught by ‘‘ them of old 
time,’’ he did not refer to the writers of the Old 


Testament, but to the popular commentators of a. 


later time—who had perverted the meaning of the 
love-filled law. 

When Jesus asked a questioning Jewish teacher 
of the Jaw what he understood to be the main re- 
quirements of the law, the teacher promptly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God -with all 
thy heart, and- with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ’’ (Luke ro : 27). 
Jesus then said unto him, ‘‘Thou hast answered 
right: this do, and thou shalt live.’’ On another 
occasion, Jesus himself ited as correct the Old Tes- 
tament teaching of God's requirement, in answer to 
a Jewish scribe’s question as to what was duty. This 
scribe, speaking as one well instructed in the truths 
of the Old Testament, replied, ‘* Of a truth, Master, 
thou hast well said that he is one ; and there is none 
other but he: and to love him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with all the 
strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, is 
much more than all whole burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices’’ (Mark 12 : 32, 33). The comment of Jesus 
on that answer was, ‘‘Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.’’ Jesus saw love in the Old 
Testament ; so did that Jewish scribe. 

It is true that there was progress in the disclosure 
of God’s love according as man was capable of 
comprehending its fulness, its tenderness, and its 
limitless scope ; but in the earliest ages man was 
shown that God was actuated by love for him in all 
his dealings with him. As soon as man felt his need 
of forgiveness and salvation, God promised to open 
a way of restoration for him .(Gen. 3:15). Just 
because Abraham was willing to trust God utterly, 
God called him his ‘‘ friend,’’ and treated him 
accordingly (Gen. 12: 1-4; 15: 1-6; 18: 17-19; 
2 Chron. 20: 7). This was long before the day of 
Moses at Sinai. Afterward God told Israel tenderly 
of his love for that people: ‘‘ The Lord did not set 
his love upon you, nor choose you, because ye were 
more in number than any people ; for ye were the 
fewest of all peoples: but because the Lord loveth 
you. .. .And he will love thee "" (Deut. 7: 7, 8, 13). 
God’s love for man was not because of man’s lova- 
bleness, but because of God’s lovingyness. Love, 
and mercy, and compassion, and tenderness, are in 
the different books of the Old Testament from 
Genesis to Malachi. 

The Psalms are tremulous with these feelings : 


‘*For my father and my mother have forsaken me, 
But the Lord will take mie up” (Psa. 27 : 10). 


‘«Oh, how great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid 

up for them that fear thee, 
Which thou hast wrought for them that put their trust 
in thee, before the sons of men !'’ (Psa. 31 : 19.) 


«*O God,- thou art my God ; early will I seek thee : 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, 
In a dry and weary land, where no water is... . 
For thy lovingkindness is better than life ; 

My lips shall praise thee’’ (Psa. 63 : 1, 3). 


‘The Lord is full of compassion and gracious, 

Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy... . 

He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 

Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. . . 

As far as the east is from the west, 

So far hath he removed our transgressions from us. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So the Lord pitieth them that fear him" (Psa. 103 : 

8, 10, 12, 13). 


‘‘Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men !"* 
(Psa. 107 : 15.) 
‘**O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good : 
For his mercy endureth for ever’’ (Psa. 118 : 1). 


Isaiah, whose prophecies are the gospel of the Old 
Testament, repeats and carries on this strain: ‘* Thus 
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saith the Lord, . -. Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee ; I have called thee by thy name, thou art 
mine. When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord-thy God, the 
Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour’’ (Isa. 43: 1-3). 
‘*Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb ? 
yea, these may forget, yet will not I forget thee ’’ 
(Isa. 49: 15). ‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so will I comfort you’’ (Isa. 66: 13). Not 
to sons of Abraham, or to children of Israel, alone, 
is God thus a loving and tender Father, in the 
thought of the Evangelical Prophet. ‘‘ For thou 
art our father, though Abraham knoweth us not, 
and Israel doth not acknowledge us : thou, O Lord, 
art our father; our redeemer from everlasting is 
thy name ’’ (Isa. 63 : 16). 

Thus with the later prophets also. How God 
pleads in tireless love with his disobedient children! 
‘* Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My 
father, thou art the guide of my youth’’ ? (Jer. 3: 
4.) ‘‘I have’ loved thee with an everlasting love : 
therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee’”’ 
(Jer. 31% 3). ‘*‘ Ye my sheep, the sheep of my 
pasture, are men, and I am.your God, saith the 
Lord God’’ (Ezek. 34: 31). ‘‘I will say to 
them which were not my people, Thou art my peo- 
ple ; and they shall say, Thou art my God"’ (Hos. 
2:23). ‘*The Lord thy God is in the midst of 


_ thee, a mighty one who will save: he will rejoice 


over thee with joy, he will rest in his love, he will 
joy over thee with sihging’’ (Zeph. 3:17). ‘‘ He 
that toucheth you toucheth the apple of his eye’’ 
(Zech. 2: 8). ‘I have loved you, saith the Lord. 
Yet ye say, Wherein hast thou loved us?”’ (Mal. 
1:2.) ‘* Have we not all one father? Hath not 
one God created us?’’ (Mal. 2: 10.) ‘* Then 
they that feared the Lord spaké one with another : 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him, for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name. 
And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
the day that I do make, even a peculiar treasure ; 
and I will spare them, as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him:’’ (Mal. 3 : 16, 17). 

Who shall say that in the Old Testament love is 
not more prominent than law? Of course, there is 
law, and the exhibit of the consequences of its viola- 
tion, in the Old Testament, as again in the New ; but 
in the O!d Testament, as in the New, there is shown 
love as back of all law, as evidenced in all law, and 
as promising redemption from the consequences of 
law violated by unloving man. 


OPEN LETTERS: 


This department has its purpose and its limitations, Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an cnonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is atonce destroyed unread. 
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Eating oysters in cold weather, 0 
taking strawberries and ice-cream if 

as Means of Grace summer, and dancing at any time of 
the year, on an invitation to do it at so much a head, —4 
share of the money to be given to a good cause,—'s 4 
favorite mode of ‘serving the Lord,’’ in response ' 
popular appeals, ‘‘ for sweet charity's sake,’’ or for com- 


Peddling Oysters 
or Ice-Cream 















mendable missionary enterprises. There are persons 
who are glad to enjoy themselves in this way, and get 
the credit of large-hearted beneficence, who could never 
bring themselves to give unselfishly to the Lord’s cause. 
But there are troubled souls who. are not quite easy in 
their minds over the wisdom or the right of this way of 
doing one’s duty. Thus a Wisconsin clergyman comes 
with a question of this sort : 


May I ask you a question in ethics, to be answered, if You 
see fit, in Notes on Open Letters. Is raising money for 
churches by ‘‘ socials,’’ etc., @ moral question, or one of mere 
expediency? If the former, is it right, or wrong? If a 
preacher regards it as wrong, ought he to receive money so 
raised, or is there some other better way of meeting and stop- 
ping the wrong? ; 

There is nothing essentially sinful in such an indirect 
mode of raising money for the Lord’s cause, any more 
than there is in selling sittings in the Lord’s house. Yet 
when a man realizes how unworthy of those who engage 
in them, and of the cause for which they are undertaken, 
these customs are, he naturally shrinks from having to 
do with them, and he wants to awaken his fellows to a 
noble course of action. There certainly can be no valid 
objection to the selling of oysters, or of ice-cream, or of 
potatoes, or of firewood, or of tin-ware, or of fancy 
articles, at a reasonable price and in a proper place, as 
means of raising money, apart from the question of the 
use to be made of the money thus raised. All this is 
simply reputable peddling, or honorable trading. And 
when money has been honestly earned in this way, its 
owner has an undoubted right to give it to the mission- 
ary cause, or for church repairs. But it is not a fair and 
direct method of trading or peddling to ask any man to 
buy and eat a plate of ice-cream, or a dozen oysters, or 
a loaf of cake, or to ask any woman to buy a handker- 
chief case, or a bed-quilt, or a dozen painted plaques, 
on the ground that the money for which an equivalent is 
supposed to be given, is to be applied to the promotion 
or sustenance of a religious cause. Trading is trading, 
and giving is giving ; and there is a moral loss in any 
movement or practice that tends to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between these two things. If an author tries to 
dispose of an unsalable book under the plea of his pur- 
pose to give the profits to the missionary cause, or if a 
grocer puts a notice in his shop-window that Christians 
would do well to buy goods of him because he gives a 
percentage of his profits into the Lord's treasury, there 
is a vicious element thereby introduced into the dealings 
between the buyer and seller in such a case. Every 
author and every grocer ought to give a portion of his 
profits to the Lord's cause, but he ought not to be able 
to dispose of a poor book or of bad butter to a Christian 
buyer on the strength of his doing right with his wrong 
profits. And the outside buyer ought to duy as a matter 
of trade, and to give as a matter of beneficence, without 
being led to think that he is doing the latter when he is 
merely doing the former. To diminish the direct calls 


on Christians to give of their substance to the Lord, is to 


weaken the force of such calls. To substitute for such 
calls an invitation to buy what one ought to buy, with 
the promise that for every added plate of oysters or 
bushel of corn devoured in one’s family one shall be 
credited as a giver to the Lord, tends to degrade the 
whole system of Christian beneficence. Going into the 
peddling business is a legitimate means of money-getting. 
Giving one’s earnings to the Lord's cause is a very 
Proper way of using one’s money. But the talk about 
one’s purposed beneficence while peddling one’s beans 
or one’s fancy wares is a poor way of mixing things that 
ought to be looked at separately. As in the matter of 
trading, so in the matter of concerts or other proper 
entertainments. If a concert is worth attending for its 
intrinsic merits, it is proper to charge for it a reasonable 
adinission fee, But to invite persons to pay for listening 
‘o commonplace singers on the ground that the hearers 
will be rewarded in heaven for their ticket-buying and 
‘heir attendance, is dishonoring to the Lord’s cause. Even 
more so is the selling of tickets to a ball, or to a dramatic 
entertainment, on the plea of giving an opportunity to 
waltz, or to witness a showy stage spectacle, as a means 
of grace. Bishop Huntington has suggested, as to ordi- 
nary pew-rents in churches, that it seems hardly fair to 
ask an unbeliever to come regularly to church in order 
‘o be benefited by its services, and to pay twenty-five 
cents a Sunday while the minister is trying to convert 
him. In all this matter the main point at issue is this : 
Direct appeals for help to the Lord's cause are better 
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than indirect appeals, and direct giving to the Lord's 
cause is better than indirect giving. The sooner this 
truth is comprehended by Christians, the better it will 


be for them and for the Lord's cause. On this point 
there is practically no room for fair question. 





The Glorious Prophecy 


‘The city shall be full of boys.and girls playing in the 
streets thereaf."’ 


By Emma Huntington Nason 


HAT saith the holy seer of old, 
W He of the wondrous vision ? 
What hath the prophet-bard foretold, 

Who saw, in dreams elysian, 
The long-desired Jerusalem 

New builded in its splendor, 
With Zion's citadel a-gem? 

And wrapt in radiance tender, 
Beheld beneath the myrtle-trees 
The Angel of the Mysteries? 


Listen, O children ! ‘‘ From the east 
And from the west returning, 

God's own shall come, with joyous feast, 
And festal torches burning. 

The city’s open gates are filled 
With garlands ever swaying ; 

‘‘ And in its streets—so God hath willed— 
Gtad boys and girls are playing."’ 

Alight with beauty, joy, and truth, 

Is this fair dream of endless youth ! 


In ecstasy we lift our eyes 
Above the pages olden, 

To where the jeweled gates arise 
That guard the city golden : 

And evermore our hearts are thrilled 
With heavenly voices saying, 

‘Within its streets—so God hath willed— 
Glad. boys and girls are playing." 

O angel of the myrtle-trees, 

Thon hadst no sweeter words than these ! 


We hear the shout, ‘‘ Rejoice and sing !"” 
The sound of happy laughter, 

And know its melody shall ring 
Through all the giad hereafter ; 

That youth immortal rapture meets, 
That love and hope are straying 

Forever through the golden streets, 
Where boys and girls are playing. 

Nor bard, nor seer, in song of bliss, 

More glorious proraise hath than this! 


Augusta, Me. 
Cra 


Sacred Song in the Sanctuary 
By Ira D. Sankey 


(Editor’s Note.—Mr. Sankey hardly needs an introduction to 
the American public, It was in 187o, at thirty years of age, that 
he first joined Mr. Moody as a singing evangelist, and from that 
day to this the two names, coupled 
together, have been known in Chris- 
tian homes throughout the English- 
speaking world. After the great 
Chicago fire Moody and Sankey went 
together to England, arriving in June 
of 1873, and Mr. Sarnkey's new Ameri- 
can sacred songs, together with his 
way of rendering them, created a 
revolution in the service of song in 
that country. He is still associated 
with Mr. Moody in evangelistic 
work. During his visit to the Pacific 
coast, last winter, he gave ‘‘ Services 
of Sacred Song and Story,’’ and there 
were but few buildings large enough 
to hold the crowds that attended. 
Mr. Sankey says of his own compositions that the most popu- 
lar of all is *‘ The Ninety and Nine."’ The following article from 
his pen is one of a series of articles on the general subject of 
music, that are a special feature of The Sunday School Times 
during the present year. Articles in the series, by Dudley Buck 
and John H. Bernard, D.D., have already appeared.] 





Ira D. Sankey. 


HAVE been greatly interested in the discussion 
which has been going on for some time among many 
leading churches of the West, especially among Protest- 
ant Episcopalians, as to the use of paid choirs in the 
service of the sanctuary. 
The advocates of paid choirs and quartets assert that 
music of the highest classical order is necessary to draw 
people to the church, and that only such should be used. 





This has been met by the reply from Dr. , another 
prominent clergyman, that classical music, used in the 
church service simply because of its supposed drawing 
power, was only ‘‘high art helping to debase worship, 
adulterate devotion, and disparage the attractive power 
of the cross."’ 

This is a fearful charge to bring against one of the 
most popular and prevalent practices of a large number 
of the churches to-day, and, if it is not true, the man 
who makes it should he brought to book at one. 

But here comes a prominent dean of a great cathedral 
in the West, saying : ‘‘I am glad to see the protest of 
Dr. to that pernicious idea thot high classical music 
is a very powerful auxiliary to successful church work. 
Having felt that whatever we give to God ought to be the 
very best, for more than thirty years I have had in my 
church excellent choirs. For fifteen years we have had 
a musical service as refined and ornate as any I ever 
heard, and yet I am compelled to say that it is disap- 
pointing. I ask myself, Will such music do anything 
to convert those who hear it, leading them ‘out of dark- 
ness into light, and from the power .of sin and Satan 
unto God? I reply unhesitatingly, it will not, or, within 
the area of my experience, it has not."’ 

Here is important testimony on this troublesome and 
vexatious subject from those who have had many years 
of experience, and, if their testimony is to be taken, 
then what are we going to do about it ? 

I have been asked to give my views on the general 
question of how the service of praise should be conducted 
in the churches so that the best spiritual results may be 
obtained. I know fullwell that my views on the subject 
will meet with strong opposition from certain quarters, 
nevertheless, with the hope that I may be able to make 
some suggestions that may be helpful to those who are 
troubled over the question, I will venture to say a few 
things. 

In the first place, I do not think it is a question of 
whether the choir is a paid choir or not, but. rather 
whether the singers are Christians or not, and whether 
they try to conduct the service of praise in accordance 
with the spirit of the world, or in accordance with the 
spirit of the New Testament, as indicated in Colossians 





3:16: ‘* Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all . 


wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singthg with grace 
in your hearts unto God."’ 

I am sure there is nothing more trying to a spiritually 
minded minister than-having to contend with a worldly- 
minded choir and organist, who insist upon singing 
what they call ‘‘high-toned music,’’ but which is too 
often simply operatic music, known and appreciated 
only by those in the church who frequent the theater 
and opera. ° 

The leader of the choir and the minister should, if 
possible, be in perfect accord, the latter having the right 
to select such hymns and tunes as he may wish the choir 
and people to sing. The anthem, or opening piéce, 
should be left to the selection of the choir. The organ- 
ist is usually the person who kills the congregational 
singing or makes it eminently successful, and he should 
be looked after, far more than he is, by those in author- 
ity. He should not be allowed to ride. rough-shod over 
the spiritual worship and sensitive nerves of the con- 
gregation by playing the organ with such thundering 
power and loudness as to drive half of the worshipers 
into a state bordering almost upon distraction. Such 
organists should be labored with, and, if possible, toned 
down, so that, if possible, they may lead with skill, 
moderation, and grace ; for as they set the pace so the 
tune’ will go. 

If I could not have a choir that would help in the 
spiritual work of the church, I would let them all go, 
and adopt the good old Scotch plan of having a pre- 
centor, a man with a good character and a good voice, 
and let him raise the tune and lead the song. In this 
case, you may be sure the tune will not be of the latest, 
up-to-date, opera class, but one of the grand old songs 
of Zion, such as all the people can and will sing. 

The people should have plenty of hymn-books, one- 
third the size of the ordinary church hymn-book of 
to-day, and at one-third of the cost. It has been asserted 
by excellent authority that not over one-quarter of the 
hymns in the large hymn-books are ever,sung. The 
Master hath said, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel.’’ ‘And lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world."’ If we observed this admonition, we 










































































































































































































































































should not require such a large number of hymns to fit 
our sermons as are included in many of the bulky hymn- 
books now in use. 
I think a great improvement might be made in the 
singing, in many churches, if the minister would speak 
about the hymn when giving it out, and by reading the 
hymn through in sucha way as to interest the people in 
it, and then, like Spurgeon, who would have neither 
organist nor choir, join with the precentor and congrega- 
tion in singing it through to the end. 
There are many other points that might be spcken of. 
Let these suffice for the present. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CO 
The Question of Separate Primary 
Lessons 


By Julia E. Peck 


T THE outset, let it be distinctly understood that 
this paper is not written as a criticism of the In- 
ternational Lesson system, but its purpose is to attempt 
to set forth questions for discussion as to the advisability 
of having a separate primary Course. 

These questions could never be raised at all if we had 
experienced no difficulty in adaptipg the International 
Lessons to the needs of the primary class ; and it is in 
the light of our experience of failure with the Inter- 
national system, and of success or failure with our experi- 
mental primary courses, that we are beginning to learn 
our greatest need, and that is a course of Bible lessons 
arranged especially for our beginners. 

It is the exception, rather than the rule, to find in 
many primary Sunday-school classes children who receive 
religious instruction in the home. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the Sunday- school teacher will supply this 
omission ; but those of us who study the children as well 
as the lesson are aware of the fact that even our most 
carefully prepared lessons do not.make up for any neg- 
lect of these matters in the home ; for, at best, our time 
for instruction is limited to one hour a week, and what is 
.. that by comparison to daily home drill ? 

We need, for this reason, a special—or, let us call it 
a preparatory—course. It will readily be seen that the 
reason we plead for a special primary course is not be- 
cause we disapprove of the International Lessons, but 
because we find that the children of our entering classes 
must have a certain amount of preparation before they 
are ready for them. 

For instance, Lesson 1 for 1893 was upon the subject 
of the return from captivity, the Book of Ezra the start- 
ing-point. Lesson 1 for 1896 was entitled ‘‘ John the 
Baptist Beheaded,’’ and it frequently happens this way 
that the regular course opens at a point which, to the 
older classes, is a continuation of previous study, but to 
the babies it is almost the very beginning of their reli- 
gious instruction. 

In our plans we have to take into account, not only 
the children's ignorance from a too general lack of home 
training, but we have to consider carefully what they are 
to study when they leave our classes, to note at what 
points our special course must touch the regular course, 

’ and prepare the children for it. 

The first important question is, where to make a be- 
ginning ; for we have a good deal of ground to cover in 
giving instruction, already so~long neglected that weeds 
are beginning to grow. Therefore, our task is not a 
simply planting in carefully prepared soil, but it must 
be, at first, a tedious and difficult weeding-out process. 

These children, most of them, have heard of God, 
but in many cases their conception of him has been 
cruelly perverted by rough and careless handling. To 
them our Father is a giant God, who hates naughty 
children, who sits in the clouds ready to smite without 
warning,— in fact, who delights in punishing small 
sinners. 

This sort of fetich worship is something deplorable, 
and by no means rare, and is a fact which we must rec- 
ognize in planning a new lesson course ; for these chil- 
dren try (if they think of God at all) to evade the All- 
seeing Eye, and, learning that this is impossible, they 
justly resent the interference exactly as they would 
resent the interference of a cruel and tyrannical man, so 
material is this God of theirs. Now I do not mean that 
the use of the International Lessons will make little 


materialists of the children ; but I do mean that, in 
using them as a starting-point in the children’s religious 
education, we assume that the little ones have a previous 
conception of God as a spirit, whereas, in many cases, 
God is to them merely a ‘‘ great big man,’’ and not at 
all an attractive one. . 

The little girl who grumbled because, as she expressed 
it, God was ‘‘ always tagging her around,"’. gives us one 
valuable point for our special course. Will not the 
regular course help us here? If so, how do you account 
for thé general misunderstanding of the children on this 
point? In this matter of children’s misunderstandings, 
there are other important points which we shall do wisely 
to recognize in our special course. 

In such cases as the one referred to, the All-seeing 
Eye seems to these childeen a challenge. They boldly 
venture in wrong doing; and, finding that nothing in par- 
ticular drops upon them out of a clear sky, they try 
again, and, coming off a second time unscathed, lose 
even that spark of reverence which fear had produced. 

We need, more than words can express, some element 
in our special course which shall teach reverence, not 
through fear, but through respect, veneration, and love. 
Those of us who teach boys can testify that, if we could 
get these bold and venturesome little creatures to stand 
in awe of anything that is in the heavens above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, we should consider that we had 
advanced a long step in their religious training. How 
can we accomplish this? That we have hitherto failed 
is, perhaps, not our fault, but the fault of a system which 
gives us for lesson material complex historical matter 
and abstract truth, most valuable for Bible classes, but 
an impossible starting-point for little children who have 
not yet graduated from the nursery. 

Most of the children need to be taught, first of all, 
that they have a loving Father in heaven ; this to be 
followed by lessons showing his care for us and for all, 
and later, in outline, lessons upon God's book, and 
God's great promise, these to be filled out in detail 
during the second and third years’ course ; that is, pro- 
ceeding from the simple to the complex, from the gen- 
eral to the particular, according to a natural law of 
mental and spiritual growth,—a law which we violate 
when we attempt to teach certain of these ,International 
Lessons before the children have had any sort of mental 
or spiritual training ; such lessons, for instance, as the 
recent one upon the conference at Jerusalem, and that 
of 1893 upon the prophecies of Malachi. These and 
other exceptionally inappropriate lessons many of us 
decline to use at all, giving, instead, a much needed 
memory drill, or a special missionary or Bible geography 
lesson. This breaks into the quarter’ s course as a whole, 
and, without special care, we lose connecting links 
by thus turning to other subjects in the midst of the 
series. 

Our special primary course, if properly prepared, will 
not put us at such a tremendous disadvantage. We shall 
find that not a lesson can be spared from the group, each 
lesson forming an important part of a closely connected 
whole. The head could not say to the hand, ‘‘I have 
no need of thee.’’ > 

With our present system we are obliged to get in many 
supplemental lessons to supply deficiencies, because this 
premature forcing of the children’s minds leaves them in 
a crippled state. They have a smattering of this, that, 
and the other, historical or spiritual truth ; and the same 
subject-matter, which the older children are mentally 
pigeonholing in an orderly fashion, is stored, away in 
odd and dusty corners of the little children's minds, to 
be brought to light perhaps, in after years, cramped, dis- 
torted, and formless, because crammed into a place 
where it did not belong, forced into a place where it has 
crowded out wholesome truths needed for the soul's 
growth and for the soul's salvation. 

Our next greatest need in arranging a special course 
is a plan for teaching obedience. Lawlessness natu- 
rally follows irreverence ; for children who respect no 
man, and no man’s law, will not obey God or respect 
God's law. 

«1 can’t manage my class, because my children will 
not mind one word I say,’’ is the cry of many a per- 
plexed primary teacher. It is difficult to interest young 
children in the abstractions of the International Lessons, 
and, growing tired and restless under the strain of over- 
taxed powers of attention, their apparent lawlessness is 
sometimes the reaction of tired heads, rather than the 
impulse of wicked hearts. 
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I do not mean that an interesting lesson changes them 
into angelic beings, but it has been proved that a thor- 
oughly interested class is a well-behaved class, and also 
that a busy class is tractable and obedient, simply be- 
cause nobody has time for mischief. , 

The teacher, in handling a course specially adapted 
to these lawless ones, will have the advantage of abun- 
dant material to keep the children busy,— material 
which will give them work to do. Here is where we 
have hitherto failed, for we have required too much 
attention upon subject-matter which appealed to thought 
and emotion, when the children needed, first, lessons so 
simple that they could be worked out by willing hands 
and feet. In a word, the children are scarcely ready yet 
to think the good. Their thoughts and feelings will follow. 
in the line of their activities ; and if these activities are 
wisely directed by the teacher, she will first launch them 
into good works, and keep them too busy to drift into 
mischief, and she gains her end when they find joy in 
active service. 

Suppose you who are now able to skilfully adapt the 
abstractions of the International Lessons to the minds of 
our beginners, had a course of lessons to use which, with 
slight adaptation, was strong, clear, and quite appro- 
priate for the babies, just think how much time you 
would save for your house-to-house visitation, and for 
improving your lesson material. Saida primary teacher 
to me quite recently, ‘‘I can always find some truth to 
teach the little ones even in the most difficult and in- 
appropriate International Lesson,’’ What unconscious 
irony! Here, after all, is something which she can 
teach,—a matter of surprise! Why, teachers, suppose 
we did not have to exercise ingenuity to find something 
appropriate for the babies, but were given lessons which, 
ag_a whole, were grand, simple, and strong? Then our 
ingenuity could be turned to larger account, and, instead 
of searching and contriving to find something suitable 
to teach, we could search and contrive ways of present- 
ing to the best advantage the abundance of appropriate 
lesson material at our command. 

With our present system, it too often happens that a 
lesson, which exactly as it stands is strong and helpful 
for older children, must be so adapted, changed, sifted 
down, and diluted, to be of use to beginners, that in the 
process all strength and beauty, to say nothing of real 
value, is lost. 

It would be a good plan to require that much.or all of 
the lesson text should ‘be memorized. This would ne- 
cessitate a careful selection of Bible passages which, with 
slight explanation, the children could understand. This 
has been impossible with much of the text of the regular 
system, for it is selected with a view to the needs of 
those who have studied the Bible anywhere from six to 
twenty years. . A primary lesson is already half. taught 
if its text is memorized understandingly. 

As an instance of complexity, with which it is difficult 
for a primary teacher to cope, let us turn back to the 
International Lessons for 1895. 

In August of that year we were given the lesson upon 
the brazen serpent. Our beginners are generally en- 
rolled during the months of April and May. Witness 
their approach and preparation for the brazen-serpent 
lesson, taking it into account that many of them had 
received absolutely no home instruction. Entering in 
April and May, by the last of June they had been through 
a good deal of New Testament history, beginning with 
the last chapters in the life of our Lord (by the way, 4 
very strange place to begin), and were carried from a 
lesson upon the Saviour’ s parting words to his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. From this they were plunged at 
once into the midst of the wilderness story, starting with 
the Ten Commandments, and before long (that is, in 
August) we reached the brazen-serpent lesson. 

Now nobody questions the propriety of studying most 
thoroughly the history of the whole forty years in the 
wilderness ; but my plea is, that we shall not begin this 
study until the children know something of ancient and 
modern history, until they can understand ever so little 
of the relation between the God of the Israelites and the 
God of the New Testament. 

Do the children always understand the moral lessons 
we would teach by the use of these striking and painful 
scenes in Bible history? Let one of them speak for 
herself. 

«Do I love Jesus ?'’ asked this child of her mother. 
‘I hope you do,”’ was the reply. ‘Then must I be 
killed ?’’ she asked. This was after the lesson upon the 









martyrdom of Stephen ; the teacher had chosen to give 
in addition a history of other Christian martyrs, -—this to 
teach a lesson upon courage. As a result, the child 
thought it a much safer course not to love or to be at- 
tracted in any way toward the Saviour. 

The matter of sequence in lessons will be an impor- 
tant feature of our proposed course. Our text-books on 
the new education apd on child study show us the need 
of a careful grouping of lesson topics, closely connected, 
not so much according to history and chronology (which 
must be sealed books to these babies for a long time to 


come), but according to topics closely related in theme, | 


_-such, for instance, as a certain group in the optional 
course of last year. A lesson upon God's care for all 
was the first step ; the next, God’s care for us, proceed- 
ing from the general to the particular, as you notice. 
The third step was an illustrative topic, the story used, 
Elijah fed by the ravens, with its accompanying Golden 
Text, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God,’’ etc. The 
fourth step was a study of God's law of love, illustrated 
in the fifth step by the story of David and Jonathan, with 
its text, ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this.’’ 

We get better results in the primary class from teach- 
ing topical than from teaching historical lessons. This 
is partly because it is easier for a good and valuable his- 
tory lesson to grow out of a topic than for a topic to 
develop from a detached bit of Bible history. This 
latter plan is too much like the old-fashioned method 
of tacking on a moral at the close. Our new plan is 
to have the moral pervade the lesson like an atmosphere; 
and, in an ideal primary lesson, the story or the ‘‘talk’’ 
does its own work effectively with every word as it pro- 
gresses, without the aid of the artificial, or, rather, the 
artful, ‘‘ this story teaches ’’ tacked on at its close. 

For this reason, we prefer to select those passages from 
the Bible which will educate our children as they stand 
in their own grand simplicity ; those which will not 
need too much of the teacher's clumsy handling and ex- 
planation, or adaptation or rearrangement, with additions 
and subtractions to maké them fit the needs of the class. 
And after this elaborate process, Do they fit? Why, 
certainly not. 

Why not, at the outset, have something afranged 
expressly for beginners, who scarcely so much as know 
that they have a heavenly Father, and whose souls are 
starving ? 

In planning a special primary course,.we decide first 
what we want our children to do and to be, now and 
hereafter, and then choose the most direct way to attain 
that end, the first step of which is not through the 
prophecies of Malachi, or a long way around through 
the path of the Judaistic controversy, but is in the 
direct way of our Lord's clear-cut simple teaching. 
We will show our children something which they do not 
know or feel by using the things or thoughts nearest at 
hand, which touch them closely because loved and 
appreciated. 

Our special course, to be a successful one, must pro- 
duce certain results." It must, in teaching of a Father 
in heaven, inspire the children with eagerness to get 
close to him, with longing to work for him, and the last 
step, —with longing to give themselves wholly to him. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Pointing Character 
By William R. Campbell 


TRUCTURES of stone need not be rough. They 
are no more useful for being rude and forbidding. 
Many of the tall business blocks of modern cities are 
exquisitely chiseled and inlaid far towards their tops, and 
almost out of sight. The Taj Mahal has been called a 
dream in marble, so light is the effect of the masonry 
and carved fretwork. It is only the time, toil, and ex- 
pense, which prevent more finished work in stone. There 
's a process of pointing a wall which is designed, not to 
increase its irregularities, but to secure symmetry as the 
'mpression of ghe solid boulders. The cracks and crev- 
ces are filled with mortar and the sleeping stone sentries, 
in their marked spaces mike a face wall. Sharp features 
are Not essential to a fine character. The outline of the 
noblest manhood may be improved and beautified by 
Covering the seams and scars. Angularities of disposi- 
tion need to be pointed so as to bring us into touch and 
harmony with other Christians. Great purposes and 
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rock firmness are not inconsistent with grace of manner 

as well as of heart. Labor and trouble are not to be 

weighed when we are working on the living stones. 
Roxbury, Mass. 





Criss-Cross 
By Martha Harger 


N AT the open window where -grandma sat reading 

came loud and excited: tones from her grand- 

daughter, Chrissie, and two young companions, who 
had been playing under the trees on the lawn. 

Grandma laid down her book, and as she tried to de- 
cide what was best to do, such exclamations greeted her 
as, ‘‘No, I am not going to do that!'’ ‘I should 
think that you might sometimes do what I want !"’ 

**I don’t wonder the boys call you two girls ‘criss- 
cross.’ '’ 

‘« Well, if 1 am the-criss, she is the cross !"" 

‘‘Chrissie,'' called the gentle voice of grandma, 
‘*wouldn’t you and the girls like to come in and visit 
with me for a little time ?’’ 

If there was anything the girls liked to do more than 
another it was to visit with Chrissie’s grandma. So 
gentle and kind she was, and yet so full of quaint and 
original suggestions, that when they were tired of doing 
the usual things, and playing the usual games, they 
always went to grandma for something new, and grand- 
ma never disappointed them. 

As they went in, flushed and excited, in response.to 
grandma's invitation, she simply said, ‘Girls, I was 
reading this afternoon that a stitch with which we used 
to embroider when I was a girl has come into style again. 
Of course, you will be wanting to use it, and | thought 
maybe you would like me to teach it to you this after- 
noon, and to give you some patterns which you could 
use in practicing it.’’ 

The girls were delighted at the prospect ; so grandma 
hunted up canvas, needles, and zephyr, and they were 
all soon pleasantly working, 

M€éanwhile, grandma told them of the samplers which 
the girls used to work with this stitch when she was 
young, and how they used to vie with one another to 
see which could get the most patterns on her sampler. 
‘« We used to call this stitch ‘criss-cross stitch,’’ grand- 
ma quietly remarked. 

‘‘Why, that is what the boys call Chrissie and 
Edith!'’ exclaimed Mary. 

‘‘That, I suppose, is because my name is Chris, and 
we are both often cross,’’ Chrissie said meekly. 

Grandma asked them to look closely at the stitch and 
see whether they could not find another reason. 

The girls worked quietly for a few moments, each busy 
with her own thoughts. 

Finally Edith said, ‘‘ We take two stitches in making 
this stitch, and they extend in opposite directions.’ 

‘©O girls !"’ cried Mary, ‘‘don’t you remember how 
often, when one of you chooses to play a quiet game, 
the other prefers a romping one ?’’ 

The girls remembered very well, and Edith answered, 
‘*Yes, and when Chrissie says, ‘Let us read,’ I always 
say, ‘No, I would rather walk.'’’ 

‘«In short,’’ said Chrissie, seeming to be in the mood 
for confession, ‘‘ whatever one of us proposes to do, the 
other wants to do just the opposite."’ 

‘« That is, no doubt, the reason,’’ Grandma said, ‘‘ that 
the name has been given to you ; and it has evidently 
been applied when you have been quarreling over your 
differences. But you see that there is a beauty and a 
richness to criss-cross work that could never be obtained 
by working with the single stitch, which extends only in 
one direction. So it is not necessary that Chrissie and 
Edith should always want to do the same thing, nor that 
they should always be of the same opinion. If they 
will only differ gently and lovingly, yielding one to the 
other at times, the pattern of their united lives may be 
worked out so smoothly and beautifully that they need 
never be ashamed that much of their work has been 
‘ criss-cross," ’’ 


Asheville, N. C. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department cf 
the Sunday-school. 

Those who are on the lookout for pu-chasable articles needed 
in the carrying on of Sunday-schools, including library books, 
books about methods of work, Bible-study manuals, commen- 
taries, special exercises, record blanks, maps, room furnishings, 
etc., will ordinarily find valuable suggestions in the advertising 
columns of this paper. By careful reference to those columns, 
many. suggestions about Sunday-school needs will find ready 
answer. 


- 


Learning the Books of the Bible 
By Belle M. Brain 


HE word ‘‘ Bible’’ comes from a Greek word dzd/ia, 
meaning books. The Bible is a collection of 
sixty-six books, each bearing its own title and occupy- 
ing its own place. Every one should be familiar with 
the names and relative positions of these books, and be 
able to turn to any reference with rapidity and ease. 
Who would not be spared the embarrassment of search- 
ing for Exodus in the New Testament, and Romans in 
the Old, or the mortification of being obliged to go from 
one end of the book to the other«in a perplexed effort to 
discover the location of John 3 : 16? 

The books of the Bible should be taught in every 
Sunday-school, It can be done most satisfactorily by the 
superintendent from the desk ; but, if it seems best for 
him not to undertake it, the individual teachers would 
do well to attempt it:in their own classes. Five min- 
utes on each of the thirteen Sundays of one quarter is a 
sufficient amount of time to accomplish it, if the work 
is wisely planned beforehand. 

An assignment of work for the Sundays of one quarter, 
a few hints about learning the books, and some drill 
work in finding references quickly, are here given. 


I. Assignment of Work for each Sunday 

Learn 

1. The divisions of the Old Testament, with the num- 
ber of books in each (Pentateuch, 5 ; Historical, 12 ; 
Poetical, 5 ; Major Prophets, 5 ; Minor Prophets, 12). 

2. Books of the Pentateuch. ‘ 
Historical Books. 
Poetical Books. 
Major Prophets. 
Minor Prophets. 
Review. 
The divisions of the New Testament, with the nurr- 
ber of books in each (Historical, 5 ; Pauline Epistles, 
14; General Epistles, 7 ; Praphetical, 1). 

g. Historical Books. 

10. Pauline Epistles. 

11. General Epistles and Revelation. 

12. Review. 

13. Drill Work. 


owe Pe ?e 


Il, Hints about Learning the Books 


Ingenious minds have devised many schemes that 
have proved very helpful not only in learning the books, 
but in fastening them in the memory. Do not give all 
these to the school at one time, but bring them forward 
as they are needed. . 

1. Write the number of books in the divisions of the 
Old Testament in their order, and enclose the middle 
number (Poetical Books) in an oblique square. Notice 
that the two numbers on each side of the middle number 
are the same : 

JN 
<5> 5 


Y 


5 12 12 


2. Write the numbers of books in the divisions of the 
New Testament in their order, and notice that the second 
number (Pauline Epistles) is just twice the third number 
(General Epistles) : 

8 14 7 I 

3. The most difficult part of the whole Bible is the 
minor prophets. The little jingle that Bishop Vincent, 
of Chautauqua, calls a ‘‘ verse of Choctaw,’’ makes it 
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very easy. It is composed of the first syllables of the 
twelve books, and once learned is not easily forgotten : 


‘*H6 jé am, 
e Ob j6 mi na, 
Ha zé ha zé mal."' 


4. In the New Testament, perhaps, the hardest place 
is in the Pauline Epistles, from Galatians to Colossians 
inclusive. This is easily mastered by noting that in 
each name the vowels in the first and second syllables 
are alike, and that the names stand in the same order 
that these vowels do in the alphabet, a, e, i, 0: 

Galatians, Ephesians, Ph/l/ppians, Colossians. 

5. Following these four books are five, each beginning 
with the letter T. They stand in strictly alphabetical 
order as they would in a dictionary : 

Two Thessalonians, two Timothys, one Téfus. 

6. In the General Epistles there is a list of vowels 

again, in regular order, though / is missing : 
James, Peter, John, Jude. 

7. The number of general epistles by each author can 
be remembered by writing them in order : 

One James, two Peters, three Johns, one Jude. 
I 2 3 I 
III. Drill Exercises 

Having learned all the books in their order, the schol- 
ars will now be ready for drill work to make them pro- 
ficient in finding references quickly. As a rule, they 
enjoy such exercises, and enter into them with enthu- 
siasm. Do not use all these drills on, one occasion. It 
is better to use one or two drills, repeating them as often 
as it seems wise. Whenever the superintendent finds 
that he has a few minutes to spare, the time can be 
profitably used in this way : 

1. Name any book, as Jeremiah, and call for the 
name of the book on each side of it (Isaiah and Lamen- 
tations). 

2. Name two books that are Separated by one book 
only, as Job and Proverbs, and call for the name of the 
book that lies between them (Psalms). 

3. Name two books farther apart, as Esther and 
Daniel. Call for the names of the books lying between 
them. : 

4. Ask all to open Bibles at random. Call on Mr. 
A to name the book to which his Bible has opened 
(suppose it is Hebrews). Name another book, as 
Malachi. Ask the school which way (to the right or to 
the left) Mr. A must turn from Hebrews to find 
Malachi, and how many books he must pass before he 
finds it. 

5. Name any book, as Nehemiah. Ask all to open 
their Bibles as near the right place as possible. Let all 
who opened to Nehemiah raise their hands. 

Remember that the Psalms occupy the middle posi- 
tion of the whole Bible. Therefore, by opening any 
Bible, except one with voluminous ‘‘helps,’’ in the 
middle we find Psalms. Books, either to the left or 
right, can be found quickly by estimating how near they 
are to Psalms. 

6. Give out a reference, as Micah 6:8. With an 
open watch in hand, ask all to try to find the reference 
in a given time, say one minute, or, as they become 
more expert, half or a quarter of a minute. Call for a 
show of hands at the expiration of the given time. 

7. Give out a reference, as Romans 6 : 23, with the 
request that whoever finds it first will please stand and 
read it to the school. 


Springfield, O. 
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Faithful trial of Home Department 
methods is sure to produce rich re- 
sults, oftentimes surprising to the 
workers themselves. At Ore Hill, a country neighbor- 
hood in the town of Salisbury, Connecticut, a Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school has been held in the school- 
house for several years, with a membership of about 
“fifty. A few months ago some of the members of 
this Sunday-school were induced to make trial of the 
Home Department. As a result, they now have a de- 
partment with more than eight hundred members, 
including persons of all ages, and, in some cases, whole 
families. A canvass has been made of the entire neigh- 
borhood, of adjacent districts and near-by towns. About 
a hundred of the persons enrolled are ‘‘ correspondent 


A Tested 
Home Department 
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members.’ Some of these reside in Chicago, Buffalo, 
New York, in Michigan, New Jersey, and Massachu- 
setts. A class of thirty-five was secured in Canada, 
which has since been organized as a Sunday-school. In 
one small school district, enumefating sixteen children 
of school age, forty-seven members were secured, not 
one of whom was in the habit of attending church. An 
interesting class of a hundred and sixty children has 
been formed for the study of a Scripture catechism. 
There are now less than half a dozen persons living in 
that district who are not identified with the Home 
Department as members. This work has been accom- 


plished mainly through the efforts of the superintendent 


and two earnest, devoted young women, members of the 
Sunday-school. 
—— 


i? + Gas 


Pririter’s ink- may be useful in more 
ways than one in Sunday-school work. 
The Court Street Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school of Lynchburg, Virginia, is one that has 
its own stationery, for use by officers, teachers, and 
others, for class letters, invitations, and general business 
purposes. The large letter-sheet, for instance, has a 
complete list of officers and teachers, beginning with the 
pastor, arranged in a long narrow column at the left of 
the page. At the top of the sheet the heading is in this 
form : 


Sunday-schoot 
Stationery 


OUR MOTTO: “ To learn the truth as it is in Jesus."’ 





The Sunday-School 
OF 
Court Street M. E. Church, Soutk. 


School sessions every Sunday 
morning at 9.15 o'clock sharp. 
International Lesson study. 

Select library, 1,600 volumes. LYNCHBURG,VA.,. . . 189. . 


VISITORS AND STRANGERS 
ALWAYS WELCOME, 


SO 


Promptness is one of the best aids to 
promptness. The library of the First 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Lam- 
bertville, New Jersey, is like many other libraries in 
some things, but not in all. Like others, it has its 
separate room, its case nicely fittei up with a dis- 
tinct numbered compartment for each book, and a glass 
front, which accommodates while it protects. It is open 
each Sunday for half an hour before the school's session. 
A corps of librarians is at hand, and the choice of books 
being usually made from a home catalog, the wants of 
the applicants are speedily supplied. A card, with the 
name of the person taking the book upon it, is placed 
in the empty compartment. But, unlike many schools, 
this library closes promptly when the school opens, not 
to be opened again till the next Sunday. Scholars must 
be on hand before school if they are to secure books. 
Hence there is but little tardiness in this school, and 
there is no confusion or delay at its close. 


Library Aid 
to Promptness 





Knowing the Little Ones in their 
Homes 


By Herman F. Senftner 


HERE is one essential element of primary work 
which we, as conscientious teachers, cannot over- 
look. Not only do we profit by the observance of it, 
but it also gives us added pleasure, and increases our 
interest in the primary department work. I refer to the 
matter of personal visitation in the homes of all our 
little ones. 

I have been engaged, during the past four years, in 
primary work on the lower East side, New York City, 
and have tried the plan of personal visitation during that 
time with very satisfactory results. I found that it is im- 
possible for any one, however studious and persevering, 
to teach the little ones effectively unless he has made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the home life, the 
every-day environments, the temptations and evils, as 
well as the tendencies for good, amid which our little 
ones spend the early years of their lives,—years when 
the hearts and minds of the children are susceptible to 
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the influences for good or evil, however slight or insig. 
nificant these may appear to us. 

We cannot teach all our little ones alike. - Some come 
from homes in which the best.of Christian influences 
dominate ; others come from wretched homes, —I hardly 
dare honor them with that-dear name, but, yes, it is home 
to these little ones, nevertheless. What cares the world 
whether father and mother are always drunk? What 
signifies it that the cupboard is bare? Who marks the 
ever-repeated oath uttered by those who constantly take 
God's name in vain? Who cares for the “ Little Light"’ 
that is striving to follow and love Jesus amid these sad 
and withering influences? Ah, yes, Jesus cares, and so 
ought we to care. Does it not therefore become impera- 
tive that we visit their homes, that we supplement our 
teaching in the Sunday-school by our personal visitation 
inthe home? Are we afraid? ‘Fear not: I am with 
thee.”’ 

But some one_will say, ‘‘ All our little ones come from 
Christian homes ; they are ever guarded by Christian 
parents and friends.’’ Dear fellow-worker, are you sure 
of this? Have you been in those homes? Can you 
safely rest the matter of your responsibility with the 
Lord ? 

Let me add, in closing, that our visitations are not 
and will not be forgotten ; our recital of the blessed 
story of Jesus in the homes of our little ones, the kindly 
interest shown toward the child, the little flower placed 
in its hand, the kindly stroke of the sunny head, will 
never pass unnoticed. They will all return to us some 
day in the harvest of souls that are watching our every 
movement, that are daily growing hungrier after the love 
of Jesus that beams from the eyes of their little ones. 
Therefore be not weary in well doing. We shall reap, 
if we faint not. For ‘‘ inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these... ye have done it unto me." 


New York City. 
Cr 


Thoughtfulness for the needs of others 
is kept before the scholars of St. 
John’s Methodist Sunday-school of 
Galveston, Texas, by giving them something practical to 
do for the needy scholars of their own school or class. 
The teacher gives each scholar a collection card, by 
which to secure contributions here and there toward the 
'* poor fund’’ of the school, which aims to provide shoes 
and clothing for children in need. The scholar’s in- 
terest is largely in proportion to the teacher's enthu- 
siasm. The form-of the card used is like this : 


Scholars 
Providing for 
Needy Scholars 





Collection Card. 





ST. JOHN'’s SUNDAY-SCHOOL PooR FUND. 





This fund is used to provide shoes and clothing for 
the poor of our school. 





“I was naked, and ye clothed me” (Matt. 25 : 36). 





Sapa. 6 aha tee 4 tree. 





CONTRIBUTIONS. | AmounrT. 








Attendance Stars | ¢re is more than one way of using 
in the ‘‘objects’’ in the primary class, and 
Primary Class some teachers employ paper stars to 
record presence or absence. The children are eager ‘0 
get the bright stars that denote.attendance, and to avoid 
the dark stars that tell of absences, during the month, — 
standing opposite their names in the ‘Sunday’ col- 
umns, on the chart or blackboard ruled for the purpose, 
and containing the names of all the members of the 
class. 














Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 


1. July 4.—First Convertsin Europe. ........... Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July 11.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer ....... Acts 16 : 22-34 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12 
4. July 25.—Paul Preachingin Athens ....... . . Acts 17: 22-34 
5 August 1.—Paul’s Ministry in Corinth Oe ahs. Wubte “Me Acts 18: 1-12 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ. . . 1 Thess. 4: 9 to 5:2 
7. August 15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others. . . . . 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love , x Cor. 13: 1-13 
9. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus... .. . Acts 19: 21-34 
1o. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
11. September 12.—Christian EARS a oe caer | Rom. 12: 9-2" 
12. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . F amy 20 : 22-35 
13 September 26.— Review. 
YS 
7. . 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
— 
Study 35.—Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians 


(Part second, completing the study of last issue.) 
III]. Topics FOR CONSIDERATION. 


1. The Factions in the. Corinthian Church. From 1 Corin- 
thians 1 : 12, would it appear that there were four factions, 
—the Pauline, Apollonian, Petrine, and Christine factions? 
Does it appear that, as regards ptinciples, the Pauline and 
Apollonian parties stood together, representing the Gentile 
gospel, and the Petrine and Christine parties stood together, 
representing the Jewish gospel, while each group was sub- 
divided on personal grounds according to the leaders named ? 
Consider the probability that not one of the four parties had 
the sanction of the leader whom it professed to follow for the 
factional action of which it was guilty. Observe Paul’s atti- 
tude to the faction which bore his name (1 : 12-17; 3: 1-9; 
4:6), and the attitude of Apollos (16:12). Is it unlikely 
that Peter would visit or work in a church which Paul had 
founded,so that he was not directly responsible for the party 
which bore hisname? Even indirectly, did it truly represent 
his position? Did the Christine party claim to be the true 
and only followers of Christ? What were their peculiar tenets ? 
Consider the method by which Paul in chapters 1-4 undertook 
to remove the factional differences and spirit. 
he successful ? 

2. Moral Laxity and Church Discipline. With reference 
to these thatters consider carefully chapters 5-7. What gross 
immorality had been tolerated within the Christian church at 
Corinth? Why had this been permitted? How difficult was 
it for the new disciples in Corinth to rise above the low plane 
of their former life, and to give up their previous friends and 
associations ? What did Paul direct them to do with the 
moral offender? What did Paul teach as the basis of the 
moral principles of Christianity? (6 : 13-20.) Account for 
the litigious spirit among the Corinthian Christians, and 
explain Paul’s directions to them concerning it (6 : 1-11). 

3. Christian Love Restricting Christian Liberty. Consider 
carefully the teaching in chapters 8-10. Explain the problem 
raised here of ** eating of things sacrificed to idols.’’ What did 
Paul teach as to the right of the Christians in this matter? What 
principle did he lay down to guide their conduct in such 
Matters ? (8:13; 10: 31, 32.) How did he illustrate this 
from his own life? What is the meaning of. Paul’s principle 
to ‘become all things to all men’’? On this teaching com- 
pare Romans 14, 15; Matthew 18 : 6, 7; Luke 17 : 1, 2. 

4. Improprieties in the Church Assemblies. Consider the 
two improprieties of conduct treated in chapter 11 : 2-34. 
Explain the custom of the time among women regarding the 
Covering of the head in public. Why were some of the 
Christian women desirous of abandoning the custom? What 
Was Paul’s reason for directing them not to do so? Describe 
the origin, purpose, and manner of the common daily meal 
(agape), preceded or followed by the Lord’s Supper (eucha- 
rist). What disorders in connection with it were present in 
the Corinthian church ? Why were they possible? What in- 
junctions did Paul give for their removal? Compare with 
Paul's description of the institution of the Lord’s Supper the 
accounts in the Gospels (Matt. 26 : 26-29; Mark 14 : 22-25; 
Luke 22 : 1§-20). 

5. The ** Spiritual Gifts’? of the Primitive Christians. 
Consider the account of them in chapters 12-14. What were 
these? Discuss each gift as regards its exact nature, its use, 
me ‘Telative importance, and its prevalence. What was the 
divine purpose of these bestowals? What did Paul affirm to 
be superior to all the Spiritual gifts? Explain the Apostle’s 


How far was 


teaching concerning ‘‘ prophesying’’ and ‘‘speaking with 
tongues.’’ What was the reason for the false estimation of 
the latter gift by the Corinthians. What restrictions did Paul 


_ place upon the women of the church, and why? 


6. Paul's Teaching concerning the Resurrection. Study 
carefully chapter 15. Why did Paul here discuss the general 
resurrection of the Christian dead? Explain his argument for 
the resurrection of Christians from the resurrection of Christ. 
How did he prove the latter? What other arguments did he 
adduce for the resurrection of Christians? Does his discus- 
sion include the unrighteous dead? Was Paul able to de- 
scribe in detail the manner of this Christian resurrection ? 
What was his teaching concerning the relation of the present 
physical body to the future spiritual body? Consider and 
explain the figures drawn from nature by which Paul illus- 
trated his idea of the transformation. For Paul’s farther 
teaching on the subject see Romans 8 : 11, 23; 2 Corinthians 
5 : 1-6; Philippians 3 : 21; 1 Thessalonians 4 : 13-17. Ob- 
serve the scarcity of Christ’s references to the bodily resurrection 
(Luke 14:14; 20: 27-40 and the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Mark; John § : 28, 29; 11: 24, 25). Is the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection peculiar to Christianity ? 


AXA 


Lesson 9, August 20, 1897 
Paul Opposed at Ephesus 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jake heed, and beware of covetousness.— 
Luke 12:15. 


_ (Acts 19 : 21-34. Memory verses : 24-26.) 


Read Acts 19: 1 to 20: 3. 


COMMON VERSION 


21 § After these things were 21 
ended, Paul purposed in the 
spirit, when he had passed 
debe h Miac-e-di’ni-a and 
A-cha'ia, to go to Je-ru’sa-lém, 
saying, After 1 have been there, saying, After I have been 
I must also see Rome. there, I must also see Rome. 

22 So he sent into Miac’-e- 22 And having sent into Mace- 
dé’ni-a two of them that minis- donia two of them that min- 
tered unto him, Ti-m6’the-iis istered unto him, Timoth 
and E-ras’tus ; but he himself and Erastus, he  himsel 
stayed in A’si-asfor a season. stayed in Asia for a while. 

23 And the same time there 23 And about that time there 
arose no small stir about that arose no small stir concern- 
way. 24 ing the Way. For a certain 

24 For a certain man named man named Demetrius, a 


REVISED VERSION 


Now after these things were 
ended, Paul purposed in the 
spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia d 
Achaia, té go to Jerusale 


De-mé@'tri-is, a _ silversmith, silversmith, which made sil- 
whith made silver shrines for ver shrines of ‘'! Diana, 
Di-a’na, brought no small gain brought no little business 
unto the craftsmen ; 25 unto the craftsman; whom 


25 Whom he called together 


he gathered together, with 
with thawworkmen of like occu- 


the workmen of like occu- 


pation, and said, Sirs, ye know ation, and said, Sirs, ye 
that by this craft we have our know that by this business 
wealth. 26 we have our wealth. And 

26 Moreover ye see and hear, ye see and hear, that not 


that not alone at Eph’e-siis, but 
almost throughout all A’si-a, 
this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, say- away much people, saying 
ing that they be no gods, which that they be no gods, which 
are made with hands: 27 are made with hands: and 
27 So that not only this our not only is there danger that 
craft is in danger to be set at this our trade come into dis- 
nought ; but also that the temple repute ; but also that the 
of the great goddess Di-i’na temple of the great goddess 
should be despised, and her 1 Diana be made of no ac- 
magnificence should be de- count, and that she should 
stroyed, whom all A’si-a and even be deposed from her 
the world worshippeth. magnificence, whom all 
28 And when they heard Asia and ? the world worship- 
these sayings, they were full of 28 peth. And when they heard 
wrath, and cried out, saying, this, they were filled with 
Great is Di-a’na of the wrath, and cried out, saying, 
E-phé’sians. Great is ‘Diana of the 
29 And the whole city was 29 Ephesians. And the city 
filled with confusion : and hav- was filled with the confusion : 
ing caught Ga’ius and Ar-is- and they rushed with one 
tar’chus, men of Mac-e-dd’ ni-a, accord into the theatre, hav- 
Paul's companions in travel, ing seized Gaius and Aris- 
they rushed with one accord tarchus, men of Macedonia, 
into the theatre. Paul's companions in travel. 
30 And when Paul would have 30 And when Paul was minded 
entered in unto the people, the to enter in unto the people, 
disciples sutfered him not. the disciples suffered him 
31 And certain of the chief of 3% not. And certain also of the 
A’si-a, which were his friends,  * chief officersof Asia, being 
sent unto him, desiring Aim that his friends, sent unto him, 
he would not adventure himself and besought him not to 
into the theatre. adventure himself into the 
32 Some therefore cried one 32 theatre. Some therefore 
thing, and some another: for cried one thing, and ake 
the assembly was confused ; and another: for t e assembly 
the more part knew not where- was in confusion ; ss the 
fore they were come together. meee part knew not: where- 
33 And they drew Al-ex- 4, sand they brought Alexander 
an’der out of the multitude, the 33 / . 


: : out of the multitude, the 
Jews putting him forward. And Jews putting him forward. 
Al-ex-an’der beckoned with the And Alexander beckoned 
hand, and would have made his with the hand, and would 
defence unto the people. have made a defence unto the 
34 But when they knew that 34 ee a Poe 4 when they Poll 
he was a.Jew, all with one voice ceived that be was a Jew, 
about the space of two hours 


with one voice about the 
‘ . space of two hours cried out, 

cried out, Great is Di-a’na of 

the E-phé’sians. 


alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul 
hath persuaded and turned 


reat is ' Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. 





1Gr. Artemis. *%Gr. the inhabited earth. 
some of the multitude instructed Alexander 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which” in verse 24, and “ Asiarchs ”’ (with margin i. ¢. officers havin 
charge of festivals in. the Roman province of Asia) for “ chief officers 
of Asia” in verse 31. 


2Gr. Asiarchs. 4 Or, And 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 
ToPIc OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers te- 
gether with God.—1 Cor, 3: 9. 


Lesson Topic: Braving the Wrath of Man. 


’ 1. Work Pushed, vs. 21, 22. 
OUTLINE: {4 2. Wrath Aroused, vs. 23-28. 
3- Peril Faced, vs. 29-34. 


DaILy Home READINGS: 


M.—Acts 19: 1-10. 
T.—Acts 19: 11-20. 
aan Ae Paul opposed at Ephesus. 
FP.-—Isa. 44: 9-19. Folly of idolatry. 

S.—Isa. 45 : 16-25. Confusion of idolaters. 
S.—Eph. 1: 1-13. Paul's letter to Ephesians. 


Seed-sowing. 
Reaping. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


é a 


Lesson Analysis 


I. WORK PUSHED. 
1. Old Efforts Completed : 

These things were ended (2t). 

Having accomplished the work (John 17 : 4). 
I have finished the course (2 Tim. 4 : 7). 
2. New Efforts Planned : 

After | have been there, 1 must also see Rome (21). 
He was hastening . . . to be at Jerusalem (Acts 20 : 16). 
Oftentimes I purposed to come unto you (Rom. 1 : 13). 
3- Delegated Effort Employed : 

Having sent into Macedonia... Timothy and Erastus (22). 


Go ye into all the world, an@ preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
When they had fasted . . . they sent them away (Acts 13 : 3). 


Il, WRATH AROUSED. 


1. An Influential Citizen : 


Demetrius, ... which... brought no little business (24). 
The rich hath many friends (Prov. 14 : 20). 
He is worthy :. . . himself built us our synagogue (Luke 7: 4, 5) 


2. A Mercenary Appeal : 
Ye know that by this business we have our wealth (25). 
Cast thy lot among us ; we will all have one purse (Prov. 1 : 14). 
Kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours (Mark 12 : 7). 
3- A Dangerous Opponent : 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people (26). 
He reasoned . . . and persuaded Jews and Greeks (Acts 18 : 4). 
Persuading them concerning Jesus (Acts 28 : 23). 
4- A Destructive Dogma : 
They be no gods, which are made with hands (26). 
Their idols are . . . the work of men’s hands (Psa. 115 : 4). 
We know that no idol is anything in the world (1 Cor. 8 : 4). 
5. A Threatening Outlook : 


Our trade come into disrepute; . 
count (27). 


Ye prevail nothing : lo, the world is gone after him (John 12 : 19). 
The hope of their gain was gone (Acts 16 : 19). 
6. A Wrathful Outcry : 

They were filled with wrath, and cried out (28). 


They shouted, saying, Crucify, crucify him (Luke 23 : 21). 
They cried out with a loud voice, .. . and rushed upon him (Acts 
(7 : 57). 


.. Diana be made of no ac- 


Ill, PERIL FACED, 

1. Mob Rule: 

The city was filled with the confusion (29). 
Pilate saw... that a tumult was arising (Matt. 27 : 24). 
Gathering a crowd, set the city on am uproar (Acts 17 : 5). 
2. Mob Violence : 

They rushed,... having seized... Paul's companions (29). 
They... drew near to break the door (Gen. Ig : 9). 
Assaulting the house. . . . They dragged Jason (Acts 17 : 5, 6). 
3- Official Caution : 

The chief officers... besought him not to adventure (31). 
They came and besought them ; and... brought them out (Acts 

16 : 39). 
The chief captain also was afraid, when he knew’(Acts 22 : 29); 
4. Blind Adherence : 

The more part knew not wherefore they were come (32). 
Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil (Exod. 23 : 2). 
Desiring to gain favor with the Jews, Felix left Paul (Acts 24 : 27). 
s5- Wild Frenzy : 

All... about the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana 
(34). 
They cried aloud, and cut themselves (1 Kings 18 : 28). 
They cried out, . . . and cast dust into the air (Acts 22 : 23). 


— 

Verse 21.—*' After these things... Paul purposed... to go.” 
(1) Old efforts completed ; (2) New efforts planned. 

Verse 23.—‘‘ About that time there arose no small stir concern- 
ing the Way.’’ (:z) The Way; (2) The time; (3) The stir; (4) 
The sequences. 

Verse 25.—‘' By this. business we have our wealth.’’ The 


business (1) In its artistic character ; (2) In its religious bearings ; 
(3) In its remunerative value. 

Verse 28.—‘' When they heard this, they were filled with wrath, 
and cried out."’ (1) The exciting harangue ; (2) The resulting 
wrath ; (3) The vehement outcry. 

Verse 30.—‘* The disciples suffered him not.'’ (1) The imper- 
iled companions : (2) The adventurous apostle ; (3) The conser- 
vative disciples. 

Verse 32.—‘' The more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.’’ (1) A riotous gathering ; (2) A stormy vociferation ; 
(3) A senseless procedure. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes ~ 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul’s third missionary journey 
was from Antioch, first through Galatia and Phrygia 
(which may mean Phrygian Galatia). Meanwhile Apollos had 
come to Ephesus, been more fully instructed by Priscilla and 
Aquila, and gone to Corinth, where he met with great success, 
though he became the occasion of some partisan feeling (1 Cor. 
1:12; 3:4, 5). Paul came to Ephesus, and remained there 
three years (20: 31). The chief events are: the baptism of 
some imperfectly instructed Christians, who had not yet re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost; the teaching for three months in the 
synagogue ; the withdrawal, because of Jewish opposition to 
the school of Tyrannus, where Paul taught for two years ; the 
attempt of Jewish exorcists to cast out an evil spirit, with their 
discomfiture ; the growing success leading to the burning of 
costly books of magic by the believers. , 

PLace.—Ephesus, at that time capital of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia, an ancient and renowned city, nearly opposite 
Athens, on the east coast of the Aegean Sea. Famous for the 
temple of Diana, burned the night Alexander the Great was 
born, but rebuilt in greater splendor, and reckoned one of the 
**seven wonders of the world.’’ The scene of the strongest 
opposition to the Apostle Paul; afterwards the residence of 
the Apostle John, and, tradition says, of the evangelist Luke, 
whose memory is preserved in the name of the mean village 
(Ajasluk) now on the site. 

TIME,—Paul’s stay at Ephesus, according to the chronology 
accepted here, was from A. D. 54 to 57, the events of the 
lesson occurring in the spring of the last year, 
are a year earlier, 


Ramsay's dates 


oOo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 21.—Now after these things were ended: The events 
mentioned in verses 18 and 19.—Pau/ purposed in the spirit: 
Paul’s own spirit, acting under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. — When he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, 
to go to Jerusalem; The epistles of this period (1 and 2 
Corinthians, Romans) show that he was collecting money from 
these Gentile churches for the poor saints at Jerusalem, and 
intended to carry the contributions himself.— Saying, After J 
have been there, J must also see Rome: Compare Romans 
1:15; 15: 23-28. He did see Rome, but not at the time or 
in the way he expected. It became the center of his labors 
during the last years of his life. 

Verse 22.—Axnd having sent into Macedonia» From 1 Corin- 
thians 16 : 8, written about this time, it appears that Timothy 
was to go to Corinth also, and prepare the church for the visit 
of Paul, but it is doubtful whether he reached Corinth before 
joining Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor, 1: 1).— 7we of them that 
ministered unto him: Probably his helpers in public labors, 
as well as his personal attendants. — 7imothy : Last mentioned 
with Paul at Corinth (Acts 18:5). Evidently the First Epistle 
to Timothy could not have been written during this journey. 
—E£rastus: Possibly, but not probably, the person mentioned 
in Romans 16: 23 as ‘‘chamberlain’’ or ‘ treasurer’’ of 
Corinth.— He himself stayed in Asta for a while: That is, in 
the Roman province, He was probably waiting until the 
collections, for which he had arranged, were completed. 

Verse 23.—And about that time; While thus remaining.— 
There arose no small stir > The occasion of this popular com- 
motion is narrated in verses 24 to 27, and the riotous proceed- 
ings in the remainder of the chapter.— Concerning the Way: 
So the Christian life is designated in Acts 9 : 2 and verse 9 of 
this chapter. 

Verse 24.—For a certain man named Demetrius: The 
name was common, and occurs in 3 John 12, there being only 
a remote possibility that the same person is referred to.— 
A silversmith: Or, ‘silver’ béater.”’— Which made silver 
shrines of Diana; Or, ** Artemis,’’ the Greek name (see on 
v. 28). These ‘shrines’? were made of various materials, 
the more costly ones were silver. They represented the god- 
dess in a niche, resembling the temple, and were presented as 
votive offerings in the temple, probably being set up in houses 
also, and used as amulets.— Brought no little business unte 
the craftsmen ; The artisans, or skilled workmen. The word 
** business,’’, not ‘‘ gain,’’ suggests that Demetrius was a 
wholesale manufacturer or dealer in these shrines. 

Verse 25.— Whom he gathered together : Probably in some 
accustomed place, for industrial guilds existed then.— With 
the workmen of like occupation : The less skilled laborers, as 
well as those whose work depended on this great Ephesian 
business.— Sirs, ye Anow that by this business we have our 
wealth ; Or, ** prosperity.’’ ‘* Business,’’ as in verse 24, not 
**craft’’ or trade. The whole industry is included. 

Verse 26.—And ye see and hear; They saw what had taken 
place at Ephesus, and had heard of what had occurred else- 
where. The appeal to their cupidity was followed by one to their 
religious prejudices.— 7hat not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia; Many churches were founded in this 
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region during this period, probably all of the ‘‘ seven churches 
of Asia’’ addressed in the Apocalypse.— 7his Pau/: Here 
evidently a scornful expression.— Hath persuaded and turned 
away much people: By persuading has turned away, from 
their previous religion, a multitude.—Saying that they be no 
gods, which are made with hands; Paul, of course, had said 
this, but Demetrius implies the acceptance of the grossest 
form of idolatry. The Greek religion was a worship of the 
deified forcés of nature, but at Ephesus, where image-making 
was a profitable business, image-worship would naturally be- 
come prevalent. 

Verse 27.—And not only is there danger that this our trade 
come into disrepute: ‘* Trade’’ is not the same word as in 
verse 24, but one meaning ‘‘ portion,’’ this our branch or 
‘line ’’ of business. Paul’s teaching would not only injure 
their trade, but bring it into contempt.—Aut also that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana be made of no account: An 
appeal to civic as well aS religious pride. ‘‘ Be made of no 
account ”’ is, literally, ‘‘ be reckoned as nothing.’’—And that 
she should even be deposed from her magnificence: This ren- 
dering sets forth more exactly the last result Demetrius an- 
nounced, forming a climax.— Whom all Asia and the world 
worshippeth : The-language is not extravagant, for the temple 
had been built by contributions from all Greece, and pilgrims 
came from the whole ‘‘ world,’’—that is, the Roman empire. 
Pecuniary, religious, and patriotic feelings were thus ap- 
pealed to. 

Verse 28.—And when they heard this, they were filled with 

wrath: The natural result of the appeal of Demetrius,— 
Cried out :- Kept crying out (comp. v. 34).— Great ts Diana of 
the Ephesians ; Not, *‘ great Diana,’’ as an invocation (so one 
manuscript), but a proclamation of their belief that Artemis 
of the Ephesians was great. Polytheism leads to partisanship 
for the assumed deities. Not only was ‘‘ Artemis ”’ distin- 
guished from Diana of the Romans, but Artemis of the Ephe- 
sians had a distinct character assigned to her. She was the 
ancestral deity of this region, and also the goddess of their 
city and their trade. 
“Verse 29.— The city was filled with the confusion: The 
best authorities omit ‘‘ whole.’’ ‘* The confusion ’’ refers to 
the disorder originating among the craftsmen.— 7hey rushed 
with one accord into the theatre; In a city like Ephesus a 
mob would gather quickly. Public assemblies were held in 
the Greek theaters, and the crowd naturally rushed to this 
one, which was of immense size, as its ruins Show.— Having 
seized: The act of violence prebably occurred as the mob 
rushed toward the theater.— Gaius and Aristarchus, men of 
Macedonia, Paul's companions in travel; ‘* Gaius,’’ or 
**Caius,’’ two forms of the Latin name, is otherwise unknown ; 
three other persons of the name are mentioned in the New 
Testament (Acts 20:4; Rom. 16:23; 1 Cor. 1:14; 3 Johnt). 
Aristarchus was with Paul for some years (Acts 20: 4; 27 :.2; 
Col. 4: 10; Philem. 24). Whether these men had previously 
traveled with Paul is uncertain, but they were now his com- 
panions (from a distance). 

Verse 30.—And when Paul was minded to enter in unto 
the people: A resolve, and a brave one, not a mere wish. 
** Demos ”’ is here used in a loose sense.— 7he disciples suf- 
Jered him not; Knowing that it would lead to no good re- 
sult, since he was the chief object of popular wrath. 

Verse 31.—And certain also of the chief officers of Asia: 
Greek, ‘* Asiarchs,’’ not the political rulers, but, as the 
American Revisers explain in a marginal note, ‘‘ officers hav- 
ing charge of festivals in the Roman province of Asia.’’ They 
were ten in number.— Being Ais friends: This is not at all 
improbable, since as yet there was no public and official oppo- 
sition to Christianity, and scch men would be tolerant to all 
religions. Their advice is the natural result of their kindly 
feeling. 

Verse 32.-—Some therefore cried one thing, and some an- 
other : ‘This confused shouting may have continued for some 
time.—For the assembly: Greek, ‘‘ ecclesta,’’ a term usually, 
but not always, applied to regular assemblies (v. 39); in the 
New Testament, applied to the church. In verse 40, the 
town clerk calls this gathering a.‘‘ concourse.’’—And she 
more part knew not wherefore they were come together: Even 
Demetrius and his allies probably had no definite plan of pro- 
cedure ; the mass only knew that their religion was threatened 
in some way. 

Verse 33.—And they brought Alexander out of the multi- 
tude: The verb, according to the oldest manuscripts, is one 
more naturally rendered ‘‘ instructed ’’ (see marg.), but ‘‘ out 
of the multitude” cannot well be explained ‘‘ and some of 
the multitude.’’ The other view is therefore to be preferred. 
— The Jews putting him forward: If Alexander was a Chris- 
tian Jew, he was either pushed forward by the Jews to become 
a ‘* scapegoat,”’ or else they designed to have him plead their 
cause, and throw the blame on the Christians. The use of 
** defence’? in the next sentence fgvors the former view.— 
Beckoned with the hand: To gain attention.— Would have 
made a defence: *‘ His’? is unnecessary. The verb used 
points to a formal defense by one accused (see above), It is 
possible, but not probable, that this was ‘* Alexander the cop- 
persmith * (2 Tim. 4: 14), who may be a different person from 
that named in 3 Timothy 1 : 20. 
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Verse 34.—But when they perceived that he was a Jew : 
Either from his appearance or speech, or, possibly, some knew 
him, and thus the crowd learned the fact. Whether he was 
a Christian or not, the effect would be the same, since this 
excited heathen mob would regard all Jews as hostile to their 
worship.— With one voice about the space of two hours cried 
out; The cry is the same as before, probably now more 
vehement. Such action on the part of such an assembly 
was natural enough. The whole description is true to life, 
The ‘*town clerk,’’ gn important officer, the secretary of 
the city or province, at last quieted the multitude sufficiently 
to make an address, which shows political adroitness, and 
illustrates the Roman policy. He first ‘* praised the Ephesian 
worship of Diana in its unendangered world-wide fame ; then 
from this inferred the unseemliness of such a hasty proceed- 
ing ; further, pointed Demetrius and his companions to the 
legal form of procedure in their case ; and, finally, put on the 
people the lasting curb of the fear of Roman punishment ”’ 
(Meyer, Commentary), The Roman authorities could toler- 
ate any form of religion more readily than any disorder, 

Western Theological Seminary. 


ASA 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


FTER leaving Corinth, apparently in the spring of the 
year A.D. 55, the twentieth since his conversion, Paul had 
passed over to Ephesus, and there found it easy to get a vessel 
sailing to Cesarea; for Ephesus was then the great port of 
Asia Minor, from which lines of passenger and cargo ships 
started to all places. Landing at Cesarea, he proceeded to 
Jerusalem, but stayed there only a short time, hastening north 
to the more congenial society of Antioch, the religious me- 
tropolis of his own generous conceptions of Christianity. The 
rest would be grateful, the opportunity for animating the 
brethren to still greater zeal in missions to the heathen, by 
relating the successes already won, would be invaluable. 

But so eager a spirit could not long keep away from its spe- 
cial work, and the winter of A.D. 55 saw him once more on the 
way to Asia Minor, the great routes of trade and travel being 
open even when the sea was no longer available during win- 
ter, shipping being then laid up. The High-Jewish party in 
the Jerusalem church had done great harm, even in Antioch, 
by their preaching the necessity of obeying the whole law of 
Moses to secure salvation; and Paul knew that emissaries 
from it had started in his footsteps through Asia Minor, to 
break up his churches there by the same cry. Ogce more, 
therefore, he turned his face to Cilicia, and, passing from it by 
the rough ascent of the wild Taurus mountains, he reached 
the table-land of Galatia and Phrygia. On such a journey, 
laborious and savage even now, he may well have met some 
of those varied perils and sufferings, in crossing swollen rivers, 
from the violence of fierce robber tribes, from the dangers, 
exposures, and privations of the great steppes of Galatia, and 
from mobs and tumults of Jews and heathens, of which he 
speaks to the Corinthians (2 Cor, 6 : 4-9; 11 : 23-27). 

Silas, who had returned to Palestine with him from Corinth, 
seems to have remained there, among his fellow countrymen, 
whose Jewish views were also his own, though he had been 
so nobly faithful to Paul. Timothy and Titus appear to have 
traveled with the Apostle, and we find two Macedonians 
with him at Ephesus,--Gaius from Derbe, and Aristarchus 
from Thessalonica (Acts 19:29; 20:4). Wearily journeying 
on foot, day after day and week after week, with scant food, 
sometimes without drinking-water, and part of the way left, 
apparently, half clad, after being stripped by robbers, the 
humble band passed from church to church, counteracting, as 
far as possible, the pestilent suggestions of the ‘false breth- 
ren’’ of the extreme Jewish party. 

But the great goal of Paul’s mission was now Ephesus, 
which he had wished to evangelize on his previous journey, 
but had been hindered from reaching by some cause unknow? 
tous. The great city of Diana, then so magnificent, has now 
so utterly wanisned that one can hardly say where it stood, 
except from the natural features of the landscape, and the 
wieck of marble pillars and blocks which strews the ground 
for miles before the path sinks into the bare plain, in a rough 
excavation in which the site of the once glorious temple is 
seen, heaped -with worthless fragments of quarry-like memo 
rials. There is a Roman gateway, half ruined, a number of 
gaunt walls of some building once on the quay, and the broken 
frontage of a quay itself; but the rising of the whole coast 
and the silting up of the little river has long ago left it so com- 
pletely inland that one sees no water even of the sea, far oF 
near. 

In Paul’s day, Ephesus was a very great city, famous for 
its wonderful temple and its splendid docks, its schools, and 1's 
wide commerce and rich manufactures. Myriads of pilgrims 
came to it from all parts, as to Jerusalem, as the religious ce 
ter of the province ; and superstition throve on their credulity, 
magicians, fortune-tellers, amulet-makers, quacks selling books 
of charms, and tradesmen pushing off models of the temple 
and souvenirs of the city of all sorts, to the flocks of strangers. 
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As at Corinth, Paul found a home with the humble Aquila 
and Priscilla, supporting himself by daily toil at tent-making, 
but finding time, through the synagogue services and other- 
wise, to spread the news of the salvation he brought. In this 
he was, no doubt, assisted by his worthy hosts and his com- 
panions of travel; but three months exhausted the patience of 
the synagogue Jews, forcing the Apostle from that time to leave 
them, and carry on his work in a room lent him by one Ty- 
rannus, among other mission centers, and by personal visiting 
and labors in the slums and alleys of the great city. 

The Jews were not, however, his only antagonists during 
the three years he was able to remain. Teachers of false doc- 
trine sprang up, a8 was inevitable among disputatious Greeks 
and speculative, half-heathen Jews, who abounded in those 
days (1 Tim. 1 : 4, 205 2 Tim. 2:17, 18; 1:15; 4:14, 15). 
One notable case is mentioned, in which the seven sons of a 
dignified Jewish priest, now for the time in Ephesus,. playing 
on the credulity of the crowds as exorcists, then a very profit- 
able business, sought to imitate the apostolic miracles, with 
results disastrous to themselves. This was followed by great 
excitement among many, leading them to bring a great heap 
of their magic books and the like to the Apostle, and burn 
them, declaring themselves thenceforth believers in Jesus. 

This progress of the new sect, culminating in such a reflec- 
tion on the local worship, roused the fears of the many trades 
to which heathenism gave bread, and a tumult was excited 
by them against the missionaries, as a danger to the interests 
of the city and an insult to their great Diana. The huge 
open-air theater, holding not fewer than twenty-five thousand 
people, was filled with a multitude stirred to fury by such dif- 
ferent alarms, and things looked very dark till the town clerk 
cleverly managed to get them to disperse, and leave the mat- 
ter in the hands of the authorities. Paul fortunately had been 
prevented from getting to the theater, and thus escaped cer- 
tain death, but he had presently to leave the city and seek a 
refuge in Macedonia, 
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The Fight with Wild Beasts at 
Ephesus 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AUL’S long residence in Ephesus indicates the impor- 
tance of the position. The great wealthy city was the 
best possible center for evangelizing all the province of Asia, 
and that was to a large extent effected during the Apostle’s 
stay there. But he had a wider scheme in his mind. His 
settled policy was always to fly at the head, as it were. The 
most populous cities were his favorite fields, and already his 
thoughts were traveling towards the civilized world’s capital, 
the center of empire,—Rome. A blow struck there would 
echo through the world, Paul had his plan, and God had 
his, and Paul’s was not realized in the fashion he had meant, 
but it was realized in substance. He did not expect to enter 
Rome as a prisoner. God shaped the ends which Paul had 
only rough-hewn. 

The program in verses 21 and 22 was modified by circum- 
stances, as some people would say; Paul would have said 
by God. The riot hastened his departure from Ephesus. He 
did go to Jerusalem, and he did see Rome, but the chain of 
events that drew him there seemed to him, at first sight, the 
thwarting, rather than the fulfilment, of his long-cherished 
hope. Well is it for us to carry all our schemes to God, and 
to leave them in his hands ! 

The account of the riot is singularly vivid and lifelike. It 
reveals a new phase of antagonism to the gospel, a kind of 
trade’s union demonstration, quite unlike anything that has 
met us in the Acts, It gives & glimpse into the civic life of a 
great city, and shows demagogues and mob as’the same in 
Ephesus as in America or England. It has many points of 
interest for the commentator or scholar, and lessons for all. 
Luke tells the story with a certain dash of covert irony. 

We have, first, the protest of the shrine-makers’ guild, or 
trade's union, got up by the skilful manipulation of Deme- 
‘rus. He was evidently an important man in the trade, 
probably well to do. As his speech shows, he knew exactly 
how to hit the average mind. The small shrines which he 
and his fellow-craftsmen made were of various materials, from 
humble pottery to silver, and were intended for ‘‘ votaries to 
dedicate in the temple,” and represented the goddess Artemis 
“ting in a niche with her lions beside her. Making these 
was a flourishing industry, and must have employed a large 
number of men and much capital. Trade was beginning to 

e slack, and sales were falling off. No doubt, there is ex- 
“preteen in Demetrius’s rhetoric, but the meeting of the 
. 1 would not have been held unless a perceptible effect had 

® produced by Paul’s preaching. Probably Demetrius 
and the rest were more frightened than hurt; but men are 
pr ben. to take alarm when their pockets are threatened, 
ccommenl isa — example of how self-interest mas- 
betrays itself. : oe pt tec “cee te i” — ap mh 
the ef ts } donges to “our craft’ comes first, and 

danger magnificence’ of the goddess second ; 


. 
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but the precedence given to the trade is salved over bya ‘‘ not 
only,’’ which tries to make the religious motive the chief. 
No doubt, Demetrius was a devout worshiper of Artemis, and 
thought himself influenced by high motives in stirring up the 
craft. 
it pays to be so. One would not expect a shrine-maker to be 
easily accessible to the conviction that ‘‘they be no gods, 
which are made with hands.’’ 

Such admixture of zeal for some great cause, with a shrewd 
eye to profit, is very common, and may deceive us, if we are 
not always watchful. Jehu bragged about his ‘‘ zeal for the 
Lord,’’ when it urged him to secure himself on the throne by 
murder ; and he may have been quite honest in thinking that 
the impulse was pure, when it was really mingled. How 
many public men in America and in England pose as pure 
patriots, consumed with zeal for national progress, righteous- 
ness, etc., when all the while they are chiefly concerned about 
some private bit of log-rolling of'their own! How often in 
churches there are men professing to be eager for the glory 
of God, who are, perhaps half unconsciously, using it as a 
stalking-horse, behind which they may shoot at game for their 
own larder! A drop of quicksilver oxidizes and dims as soon 
as exposed to the air. The purest motives get a scum on 
them quickly, unless we constantly keep them clear, by com- 
munion with God. 

Demetrius may teach us another lesson. His opposition to 
Paul was based on the plain fact that, if Paul’s teaching pre- 
vailed, no more shrines would be wanted. That was a new 
ground of opposition to the gospel, resembled only by the 
motive for the action of the owners of the slave girl at Phi- 
lippi; but it is a perennial source of antagonism to it. In our 
cities, especially, there are many trades which would be wiped 
out if Christ’s laws of life were universally adopted. So all 
the purveyors of commodities and pleasures which the gospel 
forbids a Christian man to use are arrayed against it, We 
have to make up our minds to face and fight them, A liquor- 
seller, for instance, is not likely to look complacently on a 
religion which would bring his ‘‘ trade into disrepute ;’’ and 
there are other occupations which would be gone if Christ 
were king, and which therefore, by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation are set against the gospel, unless, so to speak, its teeth 
are drawn. 

According to one reading, the shout of the craftsmen, which 
told that Demetrius had touched them in the tenderest part, 
their pockets, was an invocation, ‘‘ Great. Diana,’’ not a pro- 
fession of faith ; and we get a more lively picture of an excited 
crowd if we adopt the alteration, It is easy to get a mob to 
yell out a watchword, whether religious or political; and the 
less they understand it, the louder are they likely to roar, In 
Athanasius’s days, the mob of Constantinople made the city 
ring with cries, degrading the subtlest questions as to the 
Trinityy and examples of the same sort have not been wanting 
nearer home. It is criminal to bring such incompetent judges 
into religious or political or social questions, it is cowardly to 
be influenced by them. ‘‘ The voice of the people ’’ is not 
always ‘‘ the voice of God.’’ It is better to ‘‘ be in the right 
with two or three ’’ than to swell the howl of Diana’s wor- 
shipers. 

2. A various reading of verse 28 gives an additional par- 
ticular, which is, of course, implied in the received text, but 
makes the narrative more complete and vivid if inserted. It 
adds that the craftsmen rushed ‘‘ into the street,’’ and there 
raised their wild cry, which naturally ‘‘ filled ’’ the city with 
confusion. So the howling mob, growing bigger and more 
excited every minute, swept through Ephesus, and made for 
the theater, the common place of assembly. 

On their road they seem to have come across two of Paul’s 
What they 
meant to do with the two they had probably nut asked them- 


companions, whom they dragged with them. 
selves. A mob has no plans, and its most savage acts are 
unpremeditated, Passion let loose is almost sure to end in 
bloodshed, and the lives of Gaius and Aristarchus hung by a 
thread. A gust of fury storming over the mob, and a hundred 
hands might have torn them to atoms, and no man have 
thought bimself their murderer. 

What noble contrast to the raging crowd the silent submis- 
sion, no doubt accompanied by trustful looks to heaven, and 
unspoken prayers, presents! And how grandly Paul comes 
out! He had not been found, probably had not been sought 
for, by the rioters, whose rage was too blind to search for him, 
but his brave soul could not bear to leave his friends in peril, 
and not plant himself by their sides. So he ‘* was minded to 
enter in unto the people,’’ well knowing that there he had to 
face more ferocious ‘* wild beasts ’’ than if a cage-full of lions 
had been loosed in it. Faith in God and fellowship with 
Christ lift a soul above fear of death. The noblest kind of 
courage is not that born of flesh or temperament, or of the 
madness of battle, but that which springs from calm trust in 
and absolute surrender to Christ. 

Not only did the disciples restrain Paul, as feeling that, if 
the shepherd was smitten, the sheep would be scattered, but 
interested friends started up in an unlikely quarter. The 
** chief of Asia,’’ or Asiarchs, who sent to dissuade him, 
** were the heads of the imperial, political-religious organiza- 
tion of the province, in the worship of ‘ Rome and the empe- 


It is natural to be devout or moral or patriotic, when } 


rors ;’ and their friendly attitude is a proof both that the spirit 
of the imperial policy was not as yet hostile to the new teach- 
ing, and that the educated classes did not share the hostility 
of the superstitious vulgar ’’ (Ramsay, ‘‘St. Paul the Travel- 
er,’’ p. 281. 
able that, in that time of crumbling faith and religious unrest, 
the people who knew most about the inside of the established 
worship believed in it least, and in their hearts agreed with 
Paul that ‘‘ they be no gods, which are made with hands.,’’ 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It is prob- 


So we have in these verses the central picture of calm 


Christian faith and patient courage, contrasted on the one 
hand with the ferocity and excitement of heathen fanatical 
devotees, and on the other with the prudent regard to their 
own safety of the Asiarchs, who had qv such faith in Diana as 
to lead them to joining the riotérs, nor such faith in Paul’s 
message as to lead them to oppose the tumult, or to stand by 
his side, but contented themselves with sending to warn him. 
Who can doubt that the courage of the Christians is infinitely 
nobler than the fury of the mob or the cowardice of the 
Asiarchs, kindly as they were ? 
did they not do something to shield him ? 
backing.’’ 


If they were his friends, why 
‘* A plague on such 


3. The scene in the theater, to which Luke returns in verse 


32, is described with a touch of scorn for the crowd, who 
mostly knew not what had brought them together. 
tion of it kept characteristically cool and sharp-eyed for their 
own advantage. 
bly intending to fan the flame against the Christians,‘if they 
could do it safely. 


One sec- 
A number of Jews had mingled in it, proba- 


As in so many other cases in Acts, com- 


mon hatred brought Jew and Gentile together, each pocketing 
for the time his disgust with the other. 
opportunity. 
want, can often sway a mob as they will. 
they ‘‘ put forward,’’ was no doubt going to make a speech, 
disclaiming for the Jews settled in Ephesus any connection 
with the obnoxious Paul. 
** defense 


The Jews saw their 
Half a dozen cool heads, who know what they 
Alexander, whom 


We may be very sure that his 
was of the former, not of the latter. 
But the rioters were in no mood to listen to fine distinctions 


” 


among the members of a race which they hated so heartily. 
Paul was a Jew, and this man was a Jew; that was enough. 
So the roar went up again te Great Diana, and for two long 
hours the crowd surged and shouted themselves hoarse, Gaius 
and Aristarchus standing silent all the while, and expecting 
every moment to be their last. 
Baal’s priests shrieking to him on Carmel, 
a representation of the wild orgies which stand for worship in 
all heathen religions, 
must always happen when excited crowds are ignorantly 
stirred by appeals to prejudice or self-interest. 


The scene reminds one of 
It is but too true 


It is but too lively an example of what 


The more democratic the form of government under which 
we live (and America and England are both democracies, 
though one is a republic, and the other a monarchy), the 
more needful is it to distinguish the voice of the people from 


the voice of the mob, and to beware of exciting, or being 
governed by, clamor, however loud and long. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KAS 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


Another Wild Riot 


AN there be no reception anywhere for the man who sang 

the last lesson’s pean of love but riot and attempted 

murder? That depends on the kind of wild beasts he falls 

among at Ephesus and elsewhere. Sometimes it is their 

religion that must be defended, and sometimes it is their craft. 
Touch either, and the howls and stones fly. 

There are a dozen kinds of bad business in our cities to- 
day that cannot be attempted to be displaced by something 
better without bringing peril onthe head of the attempter. 
Christianity deals with human nature, It being everywhere 
and always the same, the same causes bring same results. 
If the tumultuous results are not as apparent, inquire whether 
the gospel is as effectively preached. 

The silversmiths were few, the mob many and hydra-headed. 
Most of them only knew enough to yell. The echoes of those 
two hours’ yelling have been rolling down the ages ever since. 

Points: Christianity took possession of human lives in 
Ephesus, and the church prospered nevertheless. No weapon 
formed against her shall prosper. God is in the midst of her. 
The temple of Ephesus is a shapeless ruin, Diana a forgotten 
nothingness in the world. But the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
the grandest utterance of human speech. It spreads and 
grows ever mighty to prevail. Join that which is so vital with 
God’s life as to win. Do the pupils speak with Paul or Deme- 
trius ? 

This gregarious habit of men and disposition to follow 
leadership should be taken advantage of for religious as well 
as riotous purposes. It is an inborn principle of our nature. 
Men may as really be aided thereby to shout the praises of 
God as of Diana. Thus every man’s active state of mind mey 
and should multiply itself, 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


OW after these things were ended} Paul purposed in the 
spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I 
must also see Rome (vy. 21), There is valuable suggestion 
here for every one of us,—Paul had a definite plan of pro- 
cedure. Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, Rome,—these places 
he would visit, and in their order. And he held to his plan. 
Circumstances considerably modified it. He reached Rome 
in a very different way from that he thought he should. But he 
reached Rome. He held to his main plan. The suggestion is 
that an overcoming life muSt be one organized about a plan. 
There must be definite purpose to which its various parts can 
be articulated. A haphazard, purposeless life can never be a 
much achieving life. It can only drift, like a mass of sea- 
weed, the sport of winds and tides. Have some large, strong 
purpose in your life, and hold toit. They are building some 
houses near my house. I have noticed that each beam and 
brick finds its place according to the architect’s plan. So will a 
plan for life organize, and prevent the waste of, your days and 
deeds. 

He himself stayed in Asia for a while (v, 22). 1u his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (16: 8, 9) the Apostle tells us 
why he stayed: ‘‘ But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost; for a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and 
there are many adversaries,’’ That would keep him in 
Ephesus during the larger part of the month of May. And 
May was the month in which multitudes gathered at Ephesus 
for the games and spectacles in honor of Diana, Thus the 
Apostle would have opportunity of bringing the gospel into 
contact with many whom he could not otherwise touch, and 
through them, as they returned to their homes, Scatter the 
news of it more widely. It was a good chance to seize for 
Christ. But it would not be an easy chance, Surely, at such 
atime, many adversaries would start up against him, But 
that would be no matter, if he could the more advantageously 
tell of his Lord. Let us take example of the Apostle. Let 
us not be on the hunt for smooth and easy places of service. 
Let us refuse to let difficulty daunt us, if amid difficulty, like 
a rose amid thorns, we can pluck honor for our Lord, 

Concerning the Way (v. 23). That is, concerning the Way 
of the Lord’s gospel. There it was, plainly pointed out by 
the Apostle’s preaching. And some were turning into it, 
and some were refusing todo so. It is a very solemn fact 
that every soul of us must tread, in some way, either the ‘way 
of the gospel or another, There the way opens, and each 
must decide whether he will or will not put his feet in it. 
The teaching of this lesson will be another opening of the 
Way for many. And just keeping on in the old, careless, 
irreligious way is refusal to enter the Way of the gospel. The 
doom of life is choice. You cannot escape from it any more 
than you can escape from breathing. Let me press the ques- 
tion, —Have you turned into the Way of the gospel? Choose 
todo it now. Life or death hangs upon the choosing. 

And not only is there danger that this our trade come into 
disrepute (v. 27). Here isa good test by which to judge of 
the rightfulness of one’s business. If it is damaged by the 
progress of the gospel, it is not a right business. If in the 
proportion of the advance of the gospel your trade or business 
lessens, get out of it at once. Do not seek to prop it, as 
Demetrius did; leave it. That man is in bad plight who, for 
livelihood, is setting his hand to that which flourishes best 
where there is the least gospel. 

But also that the temple of the great goddess Diana be made 
of no account. It is easy to cloak selfishness in the garment 
of religion. I have known of men who gave largely to re- 
ligious objects from ‘ill-gotten gains, so attempting to salve 
their consciences in the allowing themselves in such gains. 
Poor makeshift and subterfuge! It is soiled money still, 
though it be Javishly given. In the sight of Him who sits 
over against the treasury-boxes, and who estimates things ac- 
cording to their motive, the two mites of the poor widow out- 
weigh tons of gold so gotten and so given. 
as men do faces,’’ says Thomas 4 Kempis. 


** God sees hearts 


‘And when Paul was minded to enter in unto the people, the 
disciples suffered him not. And certain also of the chief 
officers of Asia, being his friends, sent unto him, and besourht 
him not to adventure himself into the theatre (vs. 30, 31). 
The Apostle was brave, but not rash. Bravery will dare, and 
at the same time listen to reason and estimate consequences. 
Rashness will spurn reason, and dash on careless of conse- 
quences. Paul's presence could not have helped amid the 

howling mob, would have only added to its tempestuousness. 
Be brave ; refuse to be rash. And what a tribute to the rare 
wisdom of the Apostle that he should have had friends even 
among those whose duty it was to preside over the games and 
spectacles in honor of Diana. By his wise, strong carriage of 
himself, the Apostle had compelled respect and friendship 
even among these Asaiarchs. Never make needless enemies. 
Be strong and true, as Paul was always, but at the same time 
be courteous, as he was also. Seek to win rather than of- 
fend. Itis not Christian to be jagged. ‘* Molasses catches 
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more flies than vinegar.’’ And any one’s good-will and friend- 
ship is too valuable a thing to be necdlessly forfeited. ‘‘ Friend- 
ship is a sheltering tree,’’ says Coleridge. 


Philadelphia. 
AROS 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N BETHLEHEM’S plain the angels sang ‘‘ Peace on 
earth.’’ Thus they hailed the advent of him who was 

the Prince of Peace. How is it then, that, wherever the mes- 
sengers of this ‘‘ Prince of Peace’’ came, they had trouble? 
Was it not their commission to preach ‘‘ peace by Jesus 
Christ’? ? (Acts 10 : 36.) Assuredly it was, And yet this is 
only one sidgof the trpjh, Jesus was the Prince of Peace, 
but it was he himself who said, ‘‘ Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a 
sword ’’ (Matt. 10: 34). This shows that there are two sides 
to every truth, and one result of the coming of Jesus to this 
earth is to establish peace, and the other side is to start war. 

This is verified by his own life. Was not his whole career 
a career of war with those who would not receive his teach- 
ing? Did he not antagonize them, and they him, for the 
whole time that he wrought and taught in Palestine? And if 
this was the case with the Master himself, we need not be 
surprised if his disciples fared just as he did. 

The fact is that the principles of life that the Master came 
to establish, were so contrary to those of men, that it was in- 
evitable that the two should collide. When Paul was in 
Philippi, he found that poor girl of whom a syndicate of men 
had possession, and they were making money out of her mis- 
fortune. As soon as he delivered the girl from their power, 
they were enraged, and began their warfare against the bene- 
factor of the girl. And here in Ephesus, as soon as the 
teachings of the Apostle began.to show their power, in the 
diminution of idolatry, and the cessation of the use of the 
books of enchantment, opposition was at once aroused, If 
Paul’s business and that of Demetrius had not come in col- 
lision, we never should have heard a word of this tumult of 
which the Iesson to-day speaks, 

But far from these tumults being evidence that the apostles 
were not preaching in the right way, they were evidence that 
they were in the very footsteps of their divine Lord. They 
were like him in this, that they put the truth so powerfully 
that it interfered with those who were doing wrong. So they 
opposed the preachers tooth and nail. The very intensity of 
the opposition was a measure of the fidelity of the preachers. 
They say that Wesley used to ask of his young preachers, as 
they reported to him, two questions, One was, ‘*‘ How many 
were converted ?’’ The other, ‘‘ How many were enraged ? ”’ 
And if there were none of the latter, he thought that they had 
not done their duty as preachers of the word. 

Now the preacher must not try and make his hearers angry, 
but, if he never offends any one, I fear that his preaching will 
never save any one either. It is the business of Christianity to 
offend all that is contrary to God and his truth, A Christianity 
that can coexist with the liquor business and the trade in im- 
purity, and not make those who indulge in these businesses 
mad, is hardly worthy of the name it bears. Jesus came to 
send a sword against all manner of evil, that he might end it ; 
and our part is to bear that sword, in the name and the spirit 
of our Master. We are to bear witness, whether they hear or 
whether they forbear. If we do this, ours will be the ex- 
perience of the apostles,—some will be saved, and others will 
persecute. Well, let them, 

New York City. 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiet is only cageeees. and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies.of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the ayy ; if am answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Acts 18 : 23 to 20: 3. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over Acts 18: 23 to 20: 3 as a history of the first 
three years (20: 31) of the third missionary journey. Then 
reread for details, noting (1) Paul’s long land journey from 
Antioch to Galatia, and thence by a northerly route (18 : 23 ; 
19: 1) to Ephesus; (2) the basis of the discipleship of Apol- 


los, apd his quick response to better teaching (18 : 24-28) . 
(3) Paul’s method of dealing with half-instructed discip|cs . 
(4) his work in the synagogue in response to 18 : 19-21 ; (5) 
the extent and success of his work among the people (19. 
9-20, 26) ; (6) his consequent plans for the future (19 : 21, 
22); (7) the riot at Ephesus: its occasion, magnitude, and 
quelling by the town clerk ; (8) Paul’s movements after leay- 
ing Ephesus (20 : 1-3). 

II, QuEsTIONsS FoR STUDY AND Discussion, 

(For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 265-289; Farrar,- chapter 31; Conybeare and 
Howson, chapters 14, 16; Thatcher, 191-201; Lumby, 242. 
267 ; Rice, 239-254; Hackett, 217-230; Plumptre, 306-330; 
Vaughan, 406-448; Maurice, 305-313; Siifler, 180-197; 
Stokes, 339-384. 

1. Paul's Work in Galatia, (1.) Vf (as many sober 
students now hold) the Epistle to the Galatians was written 
from Antioch while Paul was resting (18 : 23 2), what may we 
fairly infer from that epistle and from 1 Corinthians 16 : 1, and 
from his usual habits (Acts 14 : 22; 15: 41) in regard to his 
work in Galatia at this time ? : 

2. Apollos the Alexandrian Disciple. (2.) What positive 
traits and capabilities of his does Luke describe or imply ? 
(3-) How much of a place did he occupy in the early church 
after becoming fully instructed? (Comp, 1 Cor. 16: 12; 
Titus 3 : 13.) 

3. The Twelve Disciples. (4.) Whether these are regarded 
as believers who only knew about Jesus through John the 
Baptist’s preaching, or as converts of Apollos before his in- 
struction, try to state the difference between what they could 
have based their discipleship upon, and the current faith of 
the Christian brotherhood. 

4. Paul's Successful Work at Ephesus. (5.) So far as 
Paul’s work at Ephesus could be called a failure, what were 
the causes? (6.) Comparing this narrative with his own words 
(Acts 20 : 19-31), how may we describe his activity within the 
city, and its results? [Geikie: JJ 6, 7.] 

5. Paul’s Work of Organization with Ephesus as a Center. 
(7.) Show how, geographically, commercially, and politically, 
Ephesus was a strategic center, justifying Paul’s long-felt 
(16 : 6) eagerness to evangelize there [Riddle : Place. Geikie: 
11,4, 5. Latimer: Ephesus. McLaren: (1. Tristram: 
7 1]. (8.) Can Acts 19 : 26 be supported by the naming of 
churches probably planted in Asia at this time ? 

6. The Riot at Ephesus. (9.) Do 1 Corinthians 15 : 30- 
32; 16:9; 2 Corinthians 1: 8, 9, etc., give us reason to sup- 
pose that this was only one of many dangerous experiences 
which Paul encountered during these years at Ephesus? If 
so, can we see any particular reason why Luke should have 
selected this experience to relate in detail? (10.) What 
seems most significant in the narrative of the riot,—the real 
cause of it, its seriousness, the friendship of the Asiarchs for 
Paul, or the candid statement by the town clerk of the riglits 
of Paul and his companions? [Riddle: vs. 31, 34. Geikie: 
last §. McLaren: 2, [9 4, 5. Hoyt: vs. 30, 31.] 

III. Tue LEADING THOUGHTS. 

It is interesting to notice that Apollos and the twelve men 
were recognized as genuine disciples, notwithstanding their 
spiritual ignorance. What are reasonable inferences ? 

Notice the instructive contrast between Apollos and his 
humble teachers. Spiritually, they were far in advance of 
this finest example of the power of John’s teaching (comp. 
Matt, 11: If). 

Notice how Paul’s Christian ambition grew with his experi- 
ence. He was a man who could never get even with his 
purposes. ‘ 

According to the town clerk (v. 37), Paul wasted no time 
in mere denunciations, Hisysuccess came from a whole- 
souled, straightforward, positive preaching. 

Judging from this section only of the book, and noting 
closely what he says, on which factot in missionary devclop- 
ment does Luke lay more stress,—on the Pauline or the 
divine ? 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Hints. for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


FTER three lessons from the letters written by Paul, we 
resume our study of his missionary labors. What letter 
is believed to be the first one written by Paul to one of the 
churches he had established? How many letters have we that 
are addressed to the Thessalonians ? Why did Paul so soon leave 
Thessalonica? We have two lessons from Paul’s first letter 
to the church at Corinth. How does abstaining from mea! 
offered to idols seem to compare with refusing to drink in out 
day? What Golden Texts, from Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
in temperance lessons, prove brotherly love? While Pau! 
labored in Corinth, what assurance of safety was given him? 
How long did he stay in Corinth ? 
Ephesus.—The next place where Paul stayed a long time ¥* 
at Ephesus. What Christian man and his wife had been fel- 











low-workers with Paul at Corinth? They went with Paul to 
Ephesus, where tent-making was a good business. Paul left 
them for a time while he visited Jerusalem and Antioch, where 
he first began his missionary work, and then he returned to 
Ephesus. ( Locateon map.) This was a rich and famous city, 
carrying on commerce with many nations. It was on the 
shore of the sea, and from far out across the water could be seen 
the most splendid building in the known world. Perhaps a 
picture of this temple of Diana the goddess may be procured, 
or an outline drawing be prepared at home, which would give 
a clearer idea than any mere description. Or a summary of 
the proportions of the temple might be arranged on the black- 


board, which will be a plain, brief representation of its size 


and beauty. 





Built of white marble. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 
| 
| 220 feet wide. 


425 feet long. 
| Four times as large as the Parthenon at Athens. 
} 127 columns, 60 feet high 
| Each column the gift of a king. 
Two hundred years in building. 
A carved ivory statue of Diana. 
Adorned with wrought gold. 











Is it strange that this splendid temple was counted one of the 
seven wonders of the world? Not only was the building a 
wonderful work of art, but there was the costly statue, and 
the walls beautified by gifted artists with rare pictures and 
statues. There was also in Ephesus an immense theater, 
where twenty-five thousand people could sit and see plays, 
games, fights of gladiators, and the like. As we learn of 
Paul’s life in Ephesus, you will see how his work was con- 
nected with these two great buildings. 

Paul Preaching in Ephesus.—For three months Paul 
preached boldly in the synagogue. Some disbelieved, and 
hindered his work until he left the synagogue and taught daily 
in a school-room or student-hall. He received power to meet 
the works of magic which Diana’s worshipers claimed to do ; 
the Lord gave Paul power to work miracles, so that the 
aprons and handkerchiefs he had used were carried to the 
sick, and they were cured ; and the disciples also were moved 
to speak with tongues, as at the day of Pentecost. If you 
will read eight verses preceding our lesson, you will see how 
the Ephesians tried to perform miracles as Paul did, and that 
they used charms and letters, bits of parchment written with 
signs and strange words, wearing them in little bags, to keep 
away trouble and sickness. They also had many treasured 
books of magic and arts of heathen worship. 

A Costly Bonfire. —So ** mightily grew the word of the Lord ”’ 
that it prevailed over the mystic words and curious arts. 
What do you find in the nineteenth verse? Was that a waste 
of money? In one thing it would be wise if now every boy 
and girl would imitate the Ephesians. 

Silver Shrines a L%bsing Craft.—When for any reason 
profits cease and business fails, somebody is sure to raise ‘‘ no 
small stir:’? There had been a money-getting business in 
making and selling small silver copies of the temple and the 
goddess Diana. They were worn or kept in the house or on 
shipboard, a charm against ell harm. The people had 
learned better, trade seemed ruined, and a chief silversmith 
named Demetrius said Paul had caused the trouble. The 
people who lost money were as angry as the owners of the 
stave girl in Philippi, when their gains were gone. Demetrivs 
pretended great zeal for Diana, whom he said Asia and all the 
world worshiped. That scarcely agreed with his charge that 
Paul’s persuasions had turned away so many that he feared 
the goddess would be despised. It was the season when 

crowds used to come from other countries and bring an im- 
mense amount of business ; for the worship of Diana at their 
festivals would give large profits in trade and entertainment. 

Confusion and Uproar.—There was~a fearful mob, with 
de afening cries, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’’ The 
excited crowd seized Paul’s companions, and would gladly 
have captured Paul. They rushed to the great theater, hardly 
knowing what todo. Paul was restrained by his friends from 
going into the crowd, as he would have done. They put for- 
ward Alexander, a Jew, to speak, but he could not be heard, 
because for two hours the crowd cried and repeated as if with 
one tremendous voice, ‘*Great is Diana of the Ephesians !’’ 
How was it covetousness that caused the mob against Paul in 
Ephesus ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


: ARE taeneported to the third missionary journey of 
the inte it lesson may well come, by contrast, after 
the we. With children of the older grades conclude 

second journey by drawing the line from Corinth to 
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Ephesus, to Cesarea, and, while continuing it to Jerusalem, tell 
of the love-money sent to the poor in that city, by, the hands 
of Paul. Take him then to Antioch, where he seemed to be 
at home, It interests to compare the maps, and show how 
much farther he went each time. The map of the third 
journey may also serve for that of the journey to Rome, Locate 
Ephesus at once, and Paul as already a long time there, hav- 
ing started from Antioch as before. 

To illustrate the lesson, use a picture or statuette of Diana 
and one of a temple that may have looked like hers, a 
souvener bought by you in some place you have visited, and 
two cents. 

In this age of money-loving and getting, children are taught 
from infancy the power and desirability of money. Here is an 
opportunity to show that money is not the best gift, that care- 
ing too much for it makes one do mean and wicked things, 
that to earn it in a bad manner is base and ignoble. We need 
not fear to give the incidents of the stoty ; bad actions, if pre- 
sented clearly as bad, serve but to ‘‘‘emphasize the good.’’ 

Paul is now a familiar friend. Use him for point of contact, 
and, as always, conduct this preliminary exercise by dialog 
allow the class to tell all it can of what they think he would 
be doing in Ephesus; tell a little of its greatness, of the 
crowds who came thither over the many roads leading to it, 
and the pictures pinned up will explain their chief reason for 
visiting the city. Children usually wonder at, but scorn, an 
idol. Contrast, by a question only, Jesus and Diana, —which 
is the best helper and friend ? 

The souvenir you bought to make you think of the place, 
some one made it to sell, so Demetrius is introduced. Tell 
who he was (a maker or engraver of tiny silver copies of 
Diana’s temple or her image), then what he did. Why he 
did it may be illustrated by holding a cent closely before each 
eye, nothing else can be seen plainly and the money seems 
large, so he thought only and carved only for money. 

With the older classes, make the situation stronger by con- 
trasting the two men: Paul trying to persuade the strong and 
rich to help the poor and weak ; and Demetrius willing to lie, 
to hate and even kill Paul fer money, because Paul made his 
wrong business less paying. If, by means of careful prepara- 
tion, you are full of your story and its meaning, your word and 
tone will carry conviction that money badly earned is a base- 
ness to which no child will condescend. 

To illustrate and enforce the home truth tell the story, given 
long ago in this paper, of a boy who always required pay in 
money for any service rendered in his home. For every errand, 
etc., he entered upon his list what he considered its equivalent 
in cents ; his mother agreed that every kind act should have 
its reward, so she too would keep account of what she and 
the father did for him, and they would compare accounts. 
The result was overwhelming, and her rule that love was re- 
ward enough for help rendered in the family was accepted. 

Covetousness may be defined as wanting very much what 
you fairly earn. Take heed, a danger signal. 

The gain of the masters of the slave girl at Philippi—was it 
good or bad gain? It is a case in point. 


Lawrence, Kan, 
ASA 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Paul’s second missionary journey 
begin? How was he ledto Europe? Where in Europe 
did he stay longest? How long? Where did he go from 
Corinth? (Acts 18: 18-22.) From what city did he start on his 
third journey? (Acts 18: 22, 23.) In what city did he re- 
main longest? (Acts 19: 10.) How long? How was this 
city a suitable place for so long labors? Who had helped to 
found the Ephesian church? (Acts 18: 18, 19, 24-28.) What 
special sign of God’s favor was vouchsafed to it? (Acts 19: 
1-7,) What triumphs did Christianity win there? (Acts 19: 
8-20.) 

*. I Must See Rome (vs. 21, 22).—Why did Paul wish to 
go to Macedonia and Achaia? Why to Jerusalem? (Acts 24: 
17; Rom. 15: 25, 26.) Why to Rome? Why was it better 
for Paul not to go to Rome in the way he had planned? How 
did he finally go ? 

3. Our Crarr IN DANGER (vs. 23-27).—What do you 
know about the temple of Diana? What were these silver 
shrines of the goddess? Who would be ‘‘ workmen of like 
occupation ’’? What testimony to the power of the gospel 
do you find in the speech of Demetrius ? How only did Paul’s 
preaching interfere with the business of these men? With 
what kinds of business in modern times does the gospel inter- 
fere? . 

4. Great its DIANA (vs. 28-31).—What do you think of 
the religious zeal of these Ephesians? What must we expect 
if, like Gaius and Aristarchus, we throw in our lot with Paul ? 
What kind of theater was this? Why did Paul wish to go be- 
fore the people? Who were ‘‘the chief of Asia’? Why 
did they prevent Paul’s running the risk ? 

5. A ConFUsED ASSEMBLY (vs. 32-34).—How does this 





Ephesian assembly typify most attacks on Christianity? Who 
may this Alexander have been? (2 Tim. 4: 14.) Why did 
the Jews put him forward? What was the source of this zeal 
for Diana? How was the mob dispersed? (Acts 19 : 35-41.) 
Where did Paul go next ? (Acts 20: 1-5.) 


For the Superintendent 
1. What city was the scene of to-day’s lesson? 2. What 
trade was roused against Paul? 3. What did the men of this 
trade make? 4. What did Paul say about such gods? 65, 
What prevented their receiving the true religion? (Golden 
Text.) 
——— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.]} 


1. What great temple was in Ephesus? 2. What did Paul 
say about graven images? 3. What setof mendid this make 
angry? 4. What did the enemies of the gospel do? 5. How 
was Paul kept out of peril ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* To the work, to the work." 
‘*Speed away, speed away.”’ 

‘*In all my Lord's appointed ways."’ 
‘‘Am I a soldier of the cross ?"’ 

*‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

** My soul, be on thy guard."’ 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ 

“ Stand up, stand up for Jésus."’ 


XS 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


S TRADE gave character to Corinth and its church, so 
pagan religiousness gave character to Ephesus and the 
church gathered there. The nature of this religiousness was 
such as to recall Rowland Hill’s remark, ‘‘ My brethren, Jeze- 
bel was a very religious woman—in her way!’’ The Artemis 
worshiped there was not the chaste Diana of the Romans, 
nor the Greek Artemis, twin-sister of Apollo, and associated 
with him in the guardianship of purity. She was a gross 
Asiatic nature-goddess, standing for what is lowest and most 
animal in human life, and extending consecration, in polythe- 
istic fashion, to acts in themselves foul and sinful. Her Greek 
worshipers, on settling the country and finding her in posses- 
sion, seem to have given her the name of Artemis because 
she, like that goddess, was associated with night, in being, in 
fact, a moon-goddess. But the epistles to the Ephesian Chris- 
tians, written by the apostles John and Paul, both indicate what 
this meant in the way of ‘* works of darkness ’’ in the Artemis 
worship of the city. Hence the unusual stress laid in both 
epistles on light in opposition to darkness. The apostles call 
upon Ephesian believers to walk as children of the light and 
of the day, to know and believe that God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all, and to have fellowship with the 
light and with one another in the light. 

This last is one of the marks of the new fellowship which 
Jesus Christ founded. He repudiated darkness and conceal- 
ment of every kind (Matt. to : 27; Luke 12: 2, 3), pro- 
claiming for his kingdom a law of openness and frankness. 
The opposite of this is part of ‘‘ the leaven of the Pharisees,’’ 
of the secrecy and whispering which go with partisanship, and 












































































































































































































































are indispensable to the very existence of sects and parties. 
In this gospel openness, men enter into closer and more 
human relations with each other than under any other con- 
ditions. Just as the light of day is required to enable any one 
to see with what manner of men he is dealing, and is neces- 
sary to the existence of the most ordinary social relations, so 
the light of truth is required to establish those relations in 
which Christians live with each other in Jesus Christ. 


Philadelphia. 
ASS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


oh HE Tempe of THE GREAT GODDESS DIANA, .. . AND 
HER MAGNIFICENCE, ... WHOM ALL ASIA AND THE 
Wor._p Worsnipretu,.’’—This statement is no rhetorical ex- 


aggeration, The worship of the Ephesian Artemis, here called 
by the Latin name Diana, extended, not only through the Asi- 
atic, but through the European, civilized world. Her cult 
had an origin lost in antiquity, and though in the time of 
Paul Ephesus was one of the greatest commercial cities in the 
world, yet its wealth and importance were derived, as Deme- 
trius might fairly claim, from that temple,~—one of the won- 
ders of the ancient world. And this Asiatic goddess, the type 
of fecundity, a mythical Asiatic Amazon, was identified by the 
Greeks with the huntress Artemis, and by the Romans as the 
chaste Diana. The origin of the temple, alluded to in this 
chapter as the ‘‘image which fell down from Jupiter,’’ was 
possibly a meteoric stone. The manufacture of shrines from 
silver and cheaper substances was an important industry of the 
place. These were models of the temple, and also statuettes 
of the goddess, represented as a female figure, with the whole 
body covered with breasts. They were carried away by the 
worshipers, either to be worn as charms, or placed in private 
houses. Her worship drew immense crowds from all the 
countries of the Mediterranean, especially at the time of the 
great public games, held in March and April, which appears 
to have been the time of Paul’s visit. Magnificent as this 
temple was, its magnificence was soon to be undermined by 
the preaching of Paul, and before the end of that generation 
Ephesus became a stronghold of Christianity. An inscription 
which has lately been discovered, of the date of A.D. 160, 
states that the Ephesian goddess, whose worship had hitherto 
been universally recognized, was now being set at naught in 
her own native city. Here, we know, John resided many 
years, and here he died. Here, too, Luke was buried, and 
his tomb, which can scarcely be disputed, is one of the few 
monuments remaining aboveground. But of the great tem- 
ple not a vestige remains above the soil. It has been the 
quarry for ages which has supplied the mosks and palaces of 
Constantinople, and some of its columns are pointed out in 
the mosk of St. Sophia. A few weeks ago, I spent a day 
amongst its ruins, The explorations of Mr. Wood have 
brought to light the basement of the great temple, twenty feet 
below the soil, and many inscriptions. The bases of many of 
the columns are iv Stu, and enough has been exposed to 
prove that history has not exaggerated its grandeur and mag- 
nificence. The temple itself was outside the civil city, the 
ruined walls, gates, and quays of which, involving a walk of 
several miles, prove its vast extent. But I was struck espe- 
cially by the fact that, with the exception of the great theater, 
the most conspicuous ruins are those of Christian churches, 
The threat has indeed been fulfilled, ‘‘ I will remove thy can- 
dlestick out of his place.’’ What a commentary on the text 
are the massive ruins and huge buttresses of the churches of 
St. Mary and St. John, these, where the councils of universal 
Christendom once assembled, now standing out in weird deso- 
lation above the prostrate columns and shattered friezes of the 
heathen temples which strew the plain around them. The 
old harbor, which once received the galleys of the world, is 
now a swampy. morass. To,the Christian traveler not the 
least interesting relics are the tomb of Luke, on the slope of 
Mt. Prion, with the ‘‘bull’’ and the cross carved upon its 
door-post ; close to the church which bore his name, and 
near the forum, is a huge basin of stone, capable of holding 
twenty persons, with a slightly elevated pedestal in the center, 
in fact, a baptismal font, in which large numbers of persons 
might be baptized together, while the minister stood dry-shod 
in the center. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


**MADE SILVER SHRINES OF DitANa.’’—A similar trade 
Abbé Huc found in full force in the city of Tolon-Noor. 
* The magnificent statues,’’ he says, ‘‘in bronze and brass, 
which issue from the great foundries of Tolon-Noor are cele- 
brated, not only throughout Tartary, but also in the remotest 
districts of Thibet. Its immense workshops supply all the 
countries subject to the worship of Booddha with idols, bells, 
and vases used in that idolatry. While we were in the town, 
& monster statue of Booddha, a present from a friend of 
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Oudchou-Mourdchin to the Talé-Lama, was packed for Thibet 
om the backs’ of six camels.’’ The pious traveler got a figure 
of Christ constructed on the model of the bronze original taken 
from France, and in this **the workmen so marvelously ex- 
celled that it was difficult to distinguish the copy from the 
original,’’ ; 

‘* By THIS BUSINESS WE HAVE OUR WEALTH.’’—The sensi- 
tiveness of Demetrius is natural on the part of those whose 
income depends on the perpetuation of superstition. The 
custodians of the ‘‘ holy places’’ in Palestine derive consider- 
able revenues from the sale of articles associated with these 
places to pilgrims and others. Any hint that they may be 
mistaken as to the place is resented with no little warmth. I 
remember once suggesting to the Greek priest at Kefr Kennah 
that Cana of Galilee might be identical with Kana on the 
northern edge of the plain. He repudiated the suggestion 
with startling energy, but could do nothing to meet it save to 
assert with fiérce empHasi¢ that here (that is, Kefr Kennah) 
was Cana of Galilee. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASA 


Lesson Summary 


ETWEEN Paul’s ministry in Corinth (Lesson 5) and the 
events of this lesson, he has visited Ephesus, Cesarea, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Galatia, Phrygia, and has returned to 
Ephesus, Here he resumes work with diligence, does many 
miracles, gains multitudes of converts. He then plans an 
extended tour, sweeping from Jerusalem to Rome, while 
Timothy and Erastus are sent into Macedonia. At this junc- 
ture Demetrius, prompted by motives wholly mercenary, arouses 
no small stir against Paul and ‘‘ the Way ’’ he preaches. Ap- 
pealing to his fellow craftsmen, alleging that Paul’s success 
means their ruin and the dishonor of their goddess, he rouses 
their wrath and the whole city risés in riot. Paul’s companions 
are seized and rushed into the theater; Paul himself is barely 
preserved ; Alexander is howled down; while the frenzied 
mob, knowing not why they came together, yells itself hoarse 
with the cry ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians !’’ 


a. 
Added Points 


One event in Paul’s career never closed without others, care- 
fully formulated, being ready to follow. He did, and kept on 
doing. 

When human plans for good seem at their best, just then, 
in many cases, antagonism stirs itself to crush the work and 
workers, 

Possibly with Demetrius in mind Paul wrote’ (1 Tim, 6: 10), 
** The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil.’’ This root 
loses no vitality with age. 

Few causes are so bad that some plea cannot be made on 
their behalf. It may be pocket, or patron saint, or what not— 
but it will be made. 

Many who yell the loudest, know the least. The mob at 
Ephesus has reproductions everywhere, as has its rallying-cry. 





Forty -One Years in India: From Subaltern to Commander-in- 
Chief. By Lord Roberts. With portrait and maps. 2 vols. 
(8vo, pp. xx, 511 ; xii, 522. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. dra) 


Ancient India: Its Language and Religions. 
Oldenberg. 12mo, pp. iv, I10. 
Publishing Co. 50 cents. ) 


Lord Roberts is the only great general produced by 
the English military establishment in India whose career 
was confined to its service. His father belonged to it, 
reaching the rank of brigadier-general ; and he himsglf 
has spent his life in the same service, rising in forty 
years from subaltern, peer, major-general, to commander- 
in-chief. His autobiography is a record of the military 
side of the English occupation of India, beginning with 
its conquest of the upper Indus, passing on through the 
mutiny, and covering in great detail the Afghan wars, in 
which General Roberts’s march south from Cabul is the 
greatest achievement in arms of the British army since 
Waterloo, in the judgment of Moltke. The volume is 
written with the perspicuous accuracy of a military man. 
It is full of personal adventure, and, but for its large 
bulk, would have a host of readers. As it is, perhaps 
no other single work so explains British supremacy. It 
has a good map of Delhi, showing the operations at its 
siege. Three essays—on the study of Sanskrit by 
European scholars, on the religion of the Vedas, and on 
Booddhism—go to make up this book on ancient India. 
Professor Oldenberg, of Kiel, has given us perhaps the 


By Professor H. 
Chicago: The Open Court 
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best and most judicious work on Booddha and his re. 
ligion, and the one which exhibits most exactly the rela. 
tion of Booddha’s thought to the philosophic develop. 
ment which preceded him in India. The author knows 
ancient India as fully as it can be known in the utter 
absence of historical writing from its early literature. 
He brings the same good judgment and the same ex. 
haustive knowledge to bear on the subjects of these 
essays. The study of the religious contents of the Vedic 
hymns is especially valuable. 


Oo 


Daughters of Aesculapius : Stories written by Alumnz and Stu- 
dents of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, and 
Edited by a Committee Appointed by the Students’ Associa- 
tion of the College. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 155. Philadel- 
phia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents.) 


Since woman entered the ranks of the medical pro- 
fession, not very many years ago, she has had to fight 
her way, not only against the ordinary difficulties of get- 
ting into practice, but against popular prejudice also. 
Daughters of A:sculapius is a collection of stories or 
sketches whose collective design is to counteract this 
popular prejudice, as well as to inform and interest 
women generally in medicine as a peculiarly appropriate 
profession for woman. The sketches range in subject 
all the way from the life story of Ann Preston to the 
scientific and economic sides of student life at the 
Woman's Medical College in Philadelphia. Apart from 
information which is thus pleasantly furnished in biog- 
raphy, story, or romance, the dominant strain of the 
book may be said to be that a woman may become a 
learned physician and still retain the characteristics of 
true womanhood. It is a book both for young women 
who are contemplating entering professional life, and for 
people who ought to have a fairer attitude toward woman 
physicians. From a literary point of view, the stories 
naturally vary in motive and in handling. It is a fine 
strength that can be feminine without being effeminate ; 
and that much of this book is so must be taken as one 
of the undesigned evidences that these graduate or un- 
dergraduate writers have lost none of the fine strength 
of womanhood by becoming physicians. Not the least 
interesting feature of the book is the half-tone illustra- 
tions from photographs showing various aspects of a 
medical student's or practitioner's life. 


Oo 


Makers of the American Republic : A Series of Patriotic Lectures 
by David Gregg, D.D., Pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn. (8vo, pp. 405. New York: 
E. B. Treat. $1.75.) : 

The Testimony of the Land to the Book; Or, The Evidential 
Value of Palestine. By David Gigg, D.D., Pastor of the 
Lafayette Avenue ey go Church, Brooklyn. (12mo, 
pp. 52. New York: E. B. Treat. 35 cents.) 


Dr. Gregg, who has made a name for himself as a 
preacher, in Makers of the American Republic shows 
his capacity to deal with other and yet not distant 
themes. - His lectures are good, vigorous and telling in 
style, excellent in substance, In the series of lectures 
on the elements which made up the American nation he 


naturally dwells with most love on the Scotch, whom he ~ 


refuses to call Scotch-Irish, because that implies a mix- 
ture by marriage with the Irish race. But the Ulster- 
men who pass as Scotch-Irish in America were not 
purely Scotch ; they had a large mixture of pure English 
elements, And their residence in Ulster gave them 4 
tone which is distinctly Irish, and not recognizable at 
any time ih the Scotch, while it also deprived them of 
great advantages by which the Scotch at home profited. 
The lecture on the evidential value of Palestine— 
The Testimony of the Land to the Book—is an excellent 
summary of points which must strike every one who visits 
that country. Dr. Gregg first shows, in a chapter en- 
titled «‘ The Fascination of the Land,’’ why his theme is 
a most fascinating one. He then presents the argument 
from the physical features of Palestine, as ‘‘ The Voices 
from Above Ground ;"’, and in the third and closing 
chapter, ‘‘ The Voices from Underground,” he furnishes 
a brief presentation of some of the results of moder 
discovery and research. 
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Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. By James Morris Whito™ 
Ph.D. - (12mo, pp. 149. New York: Thomas Whittaker 
50 cents. ) 


Perhaps no greater task falls to the preacher than 
to breathe life into the commonplaces of belief. "- 
Whiton indicates this purpose in his title, and exempl- 
fies it in the thirteen brief discourses which fill his little 
book. They are all to the point, and good of their kind. 
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It is surprising, however, to find so close a| her own method. This primer begins | quite a new reading of the situation is 


student of the Bible making his discourse 
upon the superiority of feeling to intellect 
turn upon the Bible use of the word 
«heart, as though that stood rather for 
the emotional than the intellectual side 
of our nature. That on the ‘‘ Decay of 
the Leaf*’ makes fine use of botanical 
facts to enforce a spiritual lesson, but 
misses the fact that only the shell of the 
leaf falls and dies, the vitalizing substance 
being withdrawn into the tree. The 
Talk on Immortality’’ reproduces Dr. 


Whiton’s conception of life after death as | 


being an achievement for those who com- 


ply with its conditions. This will excite | 


nearly as much dissent as the final dis- 


course on the second coming of Jesus as | 


a merely spiritual event. 
os 


The Church for Americans. By William Mont- 
gomery Brown, Archdeacon of Ohio, Lec- 
turer at Bexley Hall, the Theological Semi- 
nary of Kenyon Coll _ (1zamo, ys xi, 440. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 

The Layman's Introduction to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. By E. H. Eland. (12mo, pp. 
195. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.50. ) 


Archdeacon Brown has vigor if not! 


grace of style. The purpose of his book 
—The Church’ for Americans—is inten- 
sive as well as extensive, ‘to deepen devo- 
tion within the Episcopal Church as well 
as to enlarge its communicant list. With 
the characteristic zeal of a real convert he 
sets forth in earnest words, pertinent illus- 
trations, and impressive diagrams, the 
claims of the Episcopal Church upon 
Americans. Volumes on the Prayer- 
book are numerous, and are likely to be 
quickly lost to view. The Layman’s In- 
troduction to the Book of Common Prayer 
deserves a better fate. The style is pleas- 
ing, the facts are skilfully grouped, and 
the publishers have departed, from the 
custom of arraying treatises on the Prayer- 





book in somber and forbidding garb. 


ne 


The Lady Ecclesia: An Autobiography. By 


George Matheson, D.D., Minister of the | 


Parish of St. Bernard's, Edinburgh. Second 
edition. (8vo, pp. viii, 332. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6:5.) 


This book is a sign of the times. The 
religious allegories of the past were purely 
individual. They dealt with the story of 
the human soul, even when, as in Bun- 
yan’s second great allegory, the soul was 
represented as a commonwealth. Dr. 
Matheson substitutes the Church for the 
soul. He depicts her early fortunes in 
contact with Judaism and Paganism under 
the guise of a gracious and beautiful 
woman, who is in perils oft through the 
collision of the ummoored and drifting 
forces of a disorganized society, but who 
comes safely out of it all. 
generally well sustained, and the narrative 


is vivid. Those who have read Dr. 
M 


& Co.) will anticipate the part he makes 


with simple words and sentences in verti- 
cal script. It passes thence into script 
| . ‘stage , 

_and ordinary print in alternate lines. It 
| is illustrated not only with cuts in black 
| and white, but with richly colored .pictures 
of leaves, flowers, fruits, and birds. 
| These make the book especially attractive. 
| The child who reads it through will have 
| had the opportunity to learn three hun- 


dred words. 
_ 
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The Family: A Necessity of Civilization. By 

} John B. Robins, A.M., D.D. (12mo, pp. 

317. Atlanta, Georgia: Published by the 
Author. §1.) 


| Mr. Robins is a Southern Methodist, 
| whose views on inherited depravity have 
called forth dissent in his own communion, 
| and almost led to a heresy trial. He is a 
strong believer in heredity, but holds that 
it works for good as well as for evil, and 
that the well-born and rightly nurtured 
children of real Christians may be free 
from the curse of inherited depravity. 
Apart from his theories, the book is one 
of interest, being the work of a shrewd, 
observant, and earnest man, who has 
given much time to the study of the place 
of the family among the spiritual forces. 
It pleads strongly for infant baptism, and 
for early church membership. Theauthor, 
however, is not a man to guide one safely 
through the intricacies of a difficult subject. 
Oo 


Might Have Been: Some Life Notes. By the 
Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. (12mo, pp. x 
309. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25. ) 

As Dr. Parker himself says, this is not 





a book for ‘‘the wooden heads.’’ In it 
'the pastor of the Holborn Temple throws 
| the rein on the neck of his humor, and 
|ranges from the soberest earnest to an 
|almost Rabelaisian extravagance of fun. 
| His studies of Spurgeon and Beecher, and 
of the work of the Christian ministry, show 
| how serious he can be. His accounts of 
| impossible interviews with notable people 
from the Queen and Gladstone down, ex- 

emplify the other side. In both he is 
| equally fresh, pointed, and epigrammatic, 
| displaying powers which, if devoted to | 

pure literature, must haye made him a 

name throughout two continents. The 
| book fits all moods. 
oe 


| The Paths of Duty: Counsels to Young’ Men. 
BY the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. (12mo, pp. 77. New York 
and Boston : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
cents. ) 
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given. That of the unjust steward is good 
so far as it goes. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The newly discovered 
Logia, or ‘‘Sayings,"’ 
of our Lord, have been 
issued in very useful shape by Henry 
Frowde, of London and New York, on 
behalf of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, who appear 
as both the discoverers and the editors of 
this interesting document, give a facsimile 
of the manuscript; an account of the dis- 
covery, and the sayings in Greek and 
English, with comments. A scholarly 
description of the find appeared in last 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times, 
written by Professor Dr. John H. Bernard, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Publication of the 
New ** Legia’’ 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 


one inch each issue for a year. 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Lor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 


cription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 


scription, see fourteenth page. 


Have you eaten too much? Take Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. People impose on the 
stomach sometimes, giving it more than it can 
do. ‘* Horsford’s ’’ helps to digest the food, 
and puts the stomach into a strong and healthy 
condition. 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 











Whatever Dean Farrar writes is sure of 
/a multitude of delighted readers. Best 
| known as an earnest preacher and popu- 
| lar author, he was also for years the head- 
| master of a large school, and seemed 


| 


work and fame of Dr. Thomas Arnold. 


| In this book, from his wide experience he | 
atheson’s book on the Spiritual Detelop- | 
ment of St. Paul, (Anson D. F. Randolph | 


in reference to 
marriage, the church, 
His counsels are ad- 


addresses young men 
home, business, 
and _ self-mastery. 





the apostle play in the guidance and in-|™mirable in form and substance, clear, 
struction of Lady Ecclesia. earnest, sympathetic, persuasive, and 
pe. uplifting. 
The Finch Primer. B Adelai y . 
(12mo, illustrated, oa a ra ——_ Four Bible Studies : Shamelessness, Revenge, 
Ginn & Co, 35 cents. ) : 5 f Prayer, Fidelity. By John H. Osborne. 
The ; : , . (8vo, pp. vi, 90. New York: A. C. Arm- 
Pus bsr- of The Finch Primer is strong & Son. 75 cents. ) 
ah — of the Normal Training School In three of these four brief papers Mr. 
at Lewiston, Maine. 


| She claims that a 
Primer, or first book for a child learning 
to read and write, ‘‘should consider the 
€nvironment of the child at different 
seasons of the year ; it should inculcate a 
love of home, of country, of nature, and 
kindness to animals ; it should present 
simple lessons which are outgrowths of 
conversational objective language work ;"’ 
and it should leave the teacher free to use 





Osborne seeks to set in a new light the 
three most difficult of the New Testament 
parables, —those of the friend coming at 
midnight (Luke 11 : 5-8), of the importu- 
| nate widow (Luke 18 : 1-8), .and of the 
unjust steward (Luke 16: 1-13). Another 
|is a study of prayer, starting from the 
standpoint of Elijah. There is very much 
| ingenious suggestion in all four of the 
studies, and especially in the first, where 


| 
| 
| At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
| 
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students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
@s guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the genera! class of ‘Teachers’ Bibles, THs 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST."’— /he /udependent 


For sale by all bovksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


The story is | likely to be the successor to the special | THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


cents a set, per quarter. Commandment 
Naunuber Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


Collect 


duct Published! Eignteen New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine “Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


“* The best ia all respects.’’ 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
Henry Frowpk, ot and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


M 0 N E X for Sunday-schools 

— yore = Sam- 

ie, 10C. $2. 50 per 100 by express. 

Goodenough & Woglom Co., 
York. 











At Ocean Grove the official song-book is 


Songs of Love and Praise, No. 4 


By Sweney, Gilmour, and Entwisle. No song-books 
ever excel in porsters those in use at Ocean Grove. 
35 cts., by mail. J.J ) » 1024 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


. SACRED SONGS, No. 1. 
Pita Baie, che, BSL OW Eman’ 6S, 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Jonn 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 
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| Recent Research tn Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Biiss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D-C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
William Hayes Ward, D).D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 

































used within a year, or for a space of not less than ' 
Positions may be ' 
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| LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 12mo, 
Pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 

| Trumbull. 473 pages. (9% X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 

| Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (6% 8% inches.) Lilustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 
(79% inches.) Two maps ard four full-page illustra- 
tions. Price, $3.00. 

| The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 350 
pages. (6% X8% inches.) Price, $2.00. 

The impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By 
the Rt. Hon, William E. Gladstone, M.P. 350 pages. 


(7%Xs% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 


With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 


Teaching and Teachers. By H. Clay Trumbull, 


| 390 pages. (7% X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 


ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 


pon Advertisers are free to examine the | 
subs 





188, pages. 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 


| Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 





A Model Superintendent. 
(5% X7% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 


By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Fine steel portrait of 
Henry P. Haven. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% X5% inches.) 
$1.50. 

Teachers’-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods, 
By H.Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp.:60. Price, 30 cents. 


Sunday-School Ways of Working. 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 


Hints en Child-Training. By H. Clay Trumbull. 


By H. 


Price, 


Paper, large 


300 pages. (7% X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 
Beckonings from Little Hands. By Patterson 
Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 
The Point of Contact in Teaching. By Patter- 
son Du Bois. 12mo, pp. 88. Price, 60 cents. 
The Knightly Soldier. Hy H. Clay Trumbull. 
323 pages. (5% x8 inches.) Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
A Lie Never Justifiable. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
250 pages. (4X7 inches.) Price, $1.00. 


Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
hundred pages per book. (64%%4% inches.) Price, 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set. 

Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 12mo, pp. 160. Price. 75 cents. 

In Tribetation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. 
H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 150. Price, 75 cents. 


Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
t2mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 


The Divine Order of Human Society. By Robert 
274 pages. (5% X7% inches.) 


By 


Price, $1.00. 


The National Hymn-Beok of the American 
Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
188 pages. (544X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred ; 
$6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents. 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History?" 
By the Rev. E. H, and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 


Arnold's Chart-of Paul's Journeyings. 
Arnold, A.M. 


By C. E, 
A pocket chart. Price, 20 cents. 
The Ten Commandments. 
38 pages. (5%X7% inches.) 
Two Northfield Sermons. 
53 pages. (5% X7% inches.) 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 
bull. 19 pages. (5% X7% inches.) 


> i 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


Price, 25 cents. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Price, 30 cents. 


By H. Clay Trum- 
Price, 20 cents. 


The above books are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


£22 
John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One aay’ be years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the Tiving yearly club rates; : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 

rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

Th pers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
¢ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

“he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 


packages may be divided Tato smaller packages of five | 


or more copies each, if desired. . 

“ Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

*Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originate ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 


week for the unexpired time of the subscription, | 
When it has but | 


when it has over six months to run. 
six months or less to run, the cost to ae | is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the ey ey f a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
red, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
omer to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid fer, unless by | request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of me subscription. Renewals should therefore be 


early. 
Enough coples of any one issue of the pa 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 


to enable 
be sent free, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 

Dee copy, one year, 8 shillings 
“wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To mini sand i ries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
.. To secure’ the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
ckage to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
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cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
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Soap Sharing 
isn’t pleasant to think of. It’s slovenly 
and unclean. 
to be sure that your soap is used only 
by yourself? 
Pyle’s Pearline. 


But how’are you going 


Particular people use 
That sofeed the 
They fill a salt shaker or sifter 
Then they use that instead 
toilet or the bath, with no fear 
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| taws of natural development, depends in 
| many ways upon his work and upon the 
, Character of his work."’ ‘If the boy can- 


* | not have the care of a little garden of his 





The Child in the Home 


[From a report of a lecture by Dr. W. L. Hervey, in 
the Chautauqua Assembly Herald.] 


HE child is building his world. He 
builds from the center outward. 
That center is himself. In himself he 
| must early find the center of gravity, ‘‘the 
| fulcrum and center of his powers."' To 
| this end*he must early have his own place, 
;and his own material belonging ex- 
clusively to him. ‘‘Be his realm, his 
province, his land, as it were,'’ says Froe- 
bel, ‘‘a corner of the courtyard of the 
house or the room, be it a space of a box, 
or a chest, or a closet; be it a grotto, a 
hut, or a garden, the boy needs an exter- 
rral point, if possible chosen and prepared 
by himself, to which he refers all his 
activity.’ Happy the child who has his 
corner. Have you observed his intense 
love for it~how hé speaks of it as ‘‘ my 
corner’’? And happy indeed the child 
who, when he outgrows his corner, even 
so early as the age of four, can then say, 
‘‘my room.’’ He will talk of it all 
through the thirty-six hours of railway 
journey from Chautauqua to the coast. 
Arriving in the evening, he will go—as 
my youngster did—at once to his room, 
and in the dark feel his desk and his 
playthings, and return gleefully to his 
mother, crying, ‘‘ Mother, mother, I felt 
my things in.the dark! They are all in 
my dear room." Here he can keep his 
things, and have his own property rights, 
and, having these, respect those of others. 
Here, too, he has those invisible play- 
mates, Meg, Fluffy, and Louise. Here 
are the Lares and Penates, and the divini- 
ties of good and evil. We may well be- 
lieve that the child who asked his mother, 
‘*Mother, are we going to board this 
summer, or are we going to live?’’ had in 
mind not merely matters of food, but also 
matters of space and private possession. 
Moreover, there is here involved the 
child’s respect of others’ property rights. 
Respect his, and he will respect yours. 
Said a little boy's uncle, ‘‘ Let me borrow 


mended.'’ The boy thought a minute, 
and then said, ‘‘Would you lend me 
yours if mine had to be mended?" 
‘*No."’  «*Then I will not lend you 
mine."’ 











| to be unselfish by being made to give up 
| what is her very own. 

| Of all the possessions of the child, the 
/garden is one of the best. ‘* Particu- 
| larly,"" says Froebel, ‘‘is the cultivation 
of gardens owned by the boys, and their 
| cultivation for the sake of the produce. 
|For here man for the first time sees his 
work bearing fruit in an organic way— 
fruit which, although subject to the inner 


your watch, Johnnie; mine has to be} 


A selfish little girl is not helped | 


own, he should have a few plants in 
boxes, filled, not with rare and delicate 
plants, but with common plants that have 
an abundance of leaves and blossoms, and 
thrive easily. The care of plants will 
gratify his desire to observe other living 
things, such -as beetles, butterflies, and 
birds, for these seek the vicinity of 
plants.”’ 

Next to such creative contact with living 
things, comes the care of pets. ‘‘The 
child or boy who has guarded and cared 
for another, Jiving thing, although it be of 
a lower oyhur, will be led more easily to 
guard and foster his own life.’’ Out of 
the care of such things comes the germ 
of the sense of responsibility, which should 
not be expected to spring forth full grown 
when you want the child to run your 
errands and do things independently and 
alone. A graded series of responsibilities 
and cares and orderlinesses and choices 
might be traced in every well-regulated 
home, from the cradle to the age of com- 
plete responsibility, whether that be 
twelve, as in one instance I knew, or 
twenty-five, as in one other I know, the 
important era is when the parent hands 
the reins over to the child, and says, 
‘*You are now Yourown man. You must 
now make your own decisions, spend your 
own money—an allowance of one’s very 
own is a great educator—and be responsi- 
ble to yourself and to society for results."’ 
And the earlier the parent begins, the 
sooner he can make himself unnecessary. 

The parent is the first teacher of the 
child ; together they enter into the king- 
dom of knowledge and of creative activity. 
The father knows what he would. have the 
child know. The father has made mis- 
takes. He cannot profit by these mis- 
takes in his own life. That life is too 
short. . He yearns to save his boy, to 
hand down his wisdom as a _ heritage. 
He passionately longs to have his son a 
better man than he has been,—in which 
longing we recognize the isus, which 
makes possible the march of the genera- 
tions. Can this be done? Is there a 
scientific way, a predictive way, in which 
this transfer can be made? There is such 
away. It is the way of suffering and of 
sympathy. Dr. Parkhurst has described 
for us, in his sermon on the fellowship 
of suffering, the way. ‘‘You must be 
yourself and be he. . . . And you must be 
so great that you can get into a small 
place without feeling cramped by it.’’ 

The trouble with the American home is 
not, primarily, its precipitation, its de- 
mand for instant, unquestioning obedi- 
ence. The child has a way of modifying 
and protecting himself against that. 
| There is that in the American boy that 
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makes you feel that you had better con. 
sult him, and makes him feel that he haq 
better be consulted. The trouble with 
the American home is its emptiness, 
‘What can I do now?” is the cry of the 
child. For every one trying to found a 
Christian home, there is. but one answer 
to the question: Abundant life. «| 
am come—parents are come—that they 
may have life, and that they may have it 
abundantly.’’ Thisissalvation. A home, 
presided over by parents barren of re. 
source, uneducated, unobserving, igno. 
rant of the beauties of literature and 
nature, is the opposite of a heaven on 
earth, It is all one, whether the parents 
are empty, or simply full of other things, 
If they are full of other things, they are 
unable to give themselves to their chil- 
dren. If they are empty, they have noth- 
ing else to offer ‘but their own empty 
selves. This is a sin, not only against 
the child, but against society. If it were 
a matter of the parent's comfort only, 
they might willingly endure. If it were 
a question of childish ennui this might 
soon pass. But society is also involved. 
Here is waste. Society revolts against 
condemning a man to professional nonage 
until he is thirty, and postponing marriage 
till thirty-five ; yet increasing complexity of 
life necessitates a longer period of infancy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that parenthood should be a vocation, 
prepared for and followed as such. It 
was thirty-five years ago that Herbert 
Spencer wrote, ‘‘ We are training a race 
of celibates by our curricula.’’ . 

The fatuous way in which young people 
undertake parental duties, without pre- 
paring for them, is one of the tragedies 
of modern life. Woman is enlarging her 
sphere at the periphery without finding 
the center.... 

Moreover, when you have gotten down 
to the level of your boy's boyhood, in 
order to bring him up gradually to the 
level of your manhood, and have enriched 
his life from your abundance, you have 
laid the true and only foundation of filial 
affection. 

Says Herbert Spencer again, ‘‘ When 
the minds. of children are no_ longer 
stunted and deformed by the mechanical 
lessons of stupid teachers, —when instruc- 
tion, instead of giving mutual pain, gives 
| mutual pleasure by administering, in 
proper order, to faculties which are eager 
to appropriate fit conceptions in fit forms 
—when among adults widespread know!l- 
edge is joined with rational ideas of teach- 
| ing, at the same time that in the young 
|there is an easy unfolding of the mind, 
such as is even now shown by exceptional 
| 














facility of acquisition—when the earlier 
| stages of education, passed through in the 
| domestic circle, have come to yield, 4 
they will in ways scarcely dreamed of a 
| present, daily occasions for the strengthen- 
ing of sympathy, intellectual and moral, 
| then will the latter days of life be sm: yothed 
_ by a greater filial care, Feciprocating the 
| greater parental care bestowed in earlier 
| life."’ 


“Pearl top” is nothing. 
“Pearl glass” is nothing. 
“Index to Chimneys” 1s 

nothing. 

‘Macbeth ” with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 
We'll send you the Index; 
look out for the rest yourself. 
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«Create in Me a Clean 
Heart” 


By the Rev. Walter C. Smith.] 


NE thing I of the Lord desire, — 
For all my path hath miry been— 


Be it by water or by fire, 


Oh, make me clean. 


‘ 
Jearer vision thou impart, 
© cassia and glad my soul shall be ; 
But yet to have a purer heart 
Is more to me. 
Yea, only as this heart is clean 
May larger vision yet be mine, 
For mirrored in its depths are seen 
[he things divine. 
| watch to shun the miry way, 
And stanch the springs of guilty thought ; 
But, watch and wrestle as I may, 
Pure I am not. 


So wash me thou, without, within, 

Or purge with fire, if that must be ; 
No matter how, if only sin 

Die out in me. 


[FQ> 
Four Poems 


[William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., in The 
; Independent.} 


NEVER saw Sidney Lanier. I only 

knew him, up to the time of his 

death; as others might know him, 
from his writings. What I was able to 
say of him in the biographical introduc- 
tion to his Poems—which, by Mrs. La- 
nier's kind choice, I was allowed to 
prepare—was inspired by my admiration 
of his written works, but wholly con- 
trolled, so far as the facts of his life were 


concerned, by the information she gave | 


me. I only put the facts together and 
gave the color of my own warm admira- 
tion. To her belongs the praise of that 
work, as she aided me. by coming to my 
house and directing my pen during the 
weeks that she was arranging: the poems 
and | was preparing the biography. . Fa- 


vored as Mr. Lanier was in his native | 


genius, he was specially favored also in a 
wife who appreciated that genius while he 
lived, and who has since, with beautiful 
singleness of purpose, devoted her years 
to the wifely worship of the memory of 
him who was once hers in daily personal 
ministration, and is now hers in the sacred 
service she renders to his growing fame. 

I knew little of Lanier before 1876, 
when he was chosen, as the chief of our 
Southern poets, to write the ‘‘ Centennial 
Cantata.’’ I am no musician, and I was 
not greatly attracted by it. Indeed, I do 
not remember that I then read it. But 
that same year he sent me his poem 
‘Clover,’ the first of a dozen published 
in The Independent, which I was quick to 
recognize as the work of an unusually 
original genius, Nothing delights an 
editor so much as to make the discovery 
of a man or a woman who possesses, not 
the familiar smoothness of labored polish, 
but the fresh and easy grasp of original 
power. To one who first saw ‘‘ Clover’’ 
in manuscript, after reading the ordinary 
hundreds of poems that come to an 
editor's desk, the feeling could be only 
that of delighted amazement. The idea 
of the poem was not merely fresh ; it was 
Startling. It begins with exquisite, un- 
hackneyed simplicity : 

7 ay uplands, Chester's favorable fields, 

My large unjealous loves, many yet one, 


\ grave good-morrow to your graces, all, 
Fair tilth and fruitful seasons !"" . 


It starts well. The words are more than 
fitly chosen ; they are better than the best 
you could have thought of «A grave 
§00d-morrow to your graces, ll.”’ 
Pr: YY the best word possible, but 
cae pected ; and then you notice the fine 
na Not too close yocal reminiscence of 


the word « re’? j j 
grave " in ‘‘graces,’’ in the 
third foot following. 4 


thus the artist in ideas 


words. and the artist in 


rds. Then follows the deli htfi ~ 
scription of the mid-morn, ig ee 
. bray wba that usher the day's 
"tind ave retired within the farmhouse 
| Or passed far afield ; and the poet 
sinks in the fair «« pink and green,’’ mjn- 
gles with the clover tufts, sees them 


The line shéws | 
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fairer than they need be for food of 
kine, and dreams till the clover blooms 
change to 


** Fair Stately heads of men, 
With poets’ faces heartsome, dear and pale, — 
Sweet visages of all the souls of time."’ 


There, in arms’ reach, he seems to see, 


‘*Dante, Keats, Chopin, 
Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, Angelo, 
Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, 
Bach, 
And Buddha, sweetest masters."’ 


Shakspere, 


About them and their fellows, ‘‘ throngs 
| unnamable’’ ‘‘that wrought with beauty,’’ 
he dares to clasp his arms and give them his 
worshipful love ; when there comes along 


‘*The Course of Things shaped like an ox."’ 


“ The huge-braWwned, tame, and workful Course 
of Things, 
That bath his grass, if earth be round or flat, 
That hath his grass if empires plunge in pain, 
Or faiths flash out.’’ 





And to this Course of Things, shaped 
| like an ox, that comes browsing o'er the 
| fields, —ah ! who has not wept to see it? 
|—to this ‘‘cool, unasking ox,’’ what are 
the finest masters of art, and the dullest 
hinds of the plow, but grass alike, to be 
drawn in sickle-wise by ‘his out-thrust 
|tongue? Yet was this the end of them 
all? Is it not God’s Cturse of Things? 
Does the artist's work perish quite? Is 
| not rather 


“The artist's price, some little good of man,"’ 


that does not, cannot, perish, that escapes 
even time and death, and the relentless 
Course of Things? 

Do you wonder that the editor read this 
strange, great poem with a thrill of won- 
der and delight, read it over and over, 

| first startled and questioning, but soon 
consenting and admiring ? 

| Perhaps net the next, but the next of 

| the great poems that came to my fortu- 
nate editorial desk was ‘‘ The Crystal.’’ 
I don't know whether others wonder over 


| it and admire and love it as I do, but to 


| me—perhaps it is the preacher's instinct 
| as much as the editor’ s—it seems one of 
| the most remarkable, one of the greatest, 
| poems of modern times. It 
| with poetry, full, overflowing with it ; and 

yet it is quite as much an extraordinarily 
| compact, shrewd, and just criticism of the 
| world’s greatest literatures. And not 
| merely are its poetry and criticism unsur- 
| passable, —it is all a grand sermon. The 
| poet addresses his brother poets and 
teachers, the master spirits of the world’s 
| history, worships them, but yet tells them 
| each that they lack some register of per- 
| fection, tells each what is his flaw,— 
| Shakespeare, Homer, Socrates; Buddha, 
| Dante, = Milton, A®schylus, Lucretius, 
| Keats, Tennyson,—and gladly forgives 
/each his fault; and then he turns to 
| Jesus, ‘‘man’s best Man,’’ ‘‘ Love's best 
Love,’’ ‘‘all men’s Comrade, Servant, 
King, and Priest,’’ and asks, 


“Oh! what amiss may I forgive in thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou crystal Christ ?" 


| I know nothing anywhere to compare with 
| the sudden electric flashes, just searching 
|for a moment the weaknesses of the 
| world’s greatest bards and sages, not to 


| expose them, but to cover them—I will | 


| not say with a mantle of charity, rather 


is instinct | 


a mantle of veneration that forgets that 
for a shaméfaced moment it has looked on 


**Mild Saint 
A Kempis, over-mild."’ 


“Rapt Behmen, rapt too far;-high Swedenborg 
O' ertoppling ;"’ 


**Caedmon, in the morn 
A-calling angels with the cowherd's call 
That late brought up the cattle ; Emerson, 
Most wise, that yet, in ca wisdom, lost 
Thyself sometimes ; tense Keats, with angels’ 
nerves 
Where men’s were better."’ 





And where shall we find anywhere a no- 
bler, sweeter ascription of all perfectness, 
| without flaw or lapse, to the one sinless 
Man? Many a time have I wished that 
some great preacher might take this shori 
poem as his text, and preach it in full 
prose, drawing Lanier's contrast between 


tion, and humanity's one greatest, perfect 
Man. 


sermon. As Milton says, 


but will require sinews almost equal to 
those which Homer gave Ulysses.’’ Yet 
not only could Sidney Lanier easily bend 
the bow, but the very twanging of the 
cord was like the music of Apollo's lyre. 

Within the same year I received from 
Lanier’'s pen the ‘‘ Ballad of Trees and 
the Master :"’ 


‘*Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him ; 
The little gray leaves were kind to him ; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him, 
When into the woods he came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo him last, 
From under the frees they drew him last : 
"Twas on a tree they slew him—last 
When out of the woods he came.” 





These two short verses are exquisite be- 
| yond description. They are deep and 
rich as the love of God ; they are tender 
| as the hushed harps of the angels that 
| watched over Gethsemane, but forbore to 
help. The lines vary from five syllables 
to ten, with an irregularity which is mas- 
terly perfection. 1 should not have be- 
lieved it possible to put in a poem, which 
cannot be surpassed for tenderness and 
solemnity, those extraordinary three-sylla- 
ble rhymes, ‘‘ blind to him,’’ ‘‘ kind to 
him,’’ ‘‘ mind to him,’’ and ‘‘ woo him 


for such rhymes we usually suppose be- 
long to burlesque, but here they jar no 
sensitive nerve. They seem to draw out 


linger on a tender note. The reader will 
not wonder that I repeated them over 
hundreds of times. Never since but once 
have I been so touched by a short poem, 
‘and that was another red-letter day when 


Bar.”’ 
Lanier’s last and greatest poem was 
‘«Sunrise,’’ and that too came first to 





pendent, although three months after his 
death. Once I read it, and a second 
| time and a third and a fourth; and I 


earth’s greatest men, in their imperfec- | 


But it is too great a theme for a | 
changing a | 
word : ‘* That is not a bow for every man | 
to shoot in that counts himself a preacher, | 


last,’’ ‘‘ drew him last,’ slew him last ;"’ | 


I first read Tennyson's ‘Crossing the | 


my hand for publication in The Inde- | 


527 


believe I :ead it over and over all day. 
Then I wrote an editorial about it, be- 
ginning : 

“We publish this week a poem by the late 
Sidney Lanier, which we do not hesitate to say 
is one of the great poems that have been written 
on this side of the ocean. There are famous 


poets known to the world who have never written 
verses equal to it.'’ 


I’ give my personal opinion that no 
other American poet has reached the 
height of this one work, that no poem of 
its length by Bryant or Poe or Longfellow 
or Lowell can compare with it for creative 
poetic fervor or absolu‘e mastery of the 
secrets of poetic structure. I do not 
mean to say that it is perfect, for it some- 
times lacks that clarity which these other 
American masters could not easily miss ; 
but it is a poem to be studied, to be anno- 
tated, to be the subject of lectures, to be 
analyzed by the student of poetry yet to 
come, who shall investigate the laws of 
poetry, not by the arbitrary methods 
which critics usually adopt, but by the 
scientific methods of inductive analysis. 

The limits of this article will not permit 
me even to intimate what is the masterly 
control of the tricks and mysteries of po- 
etic construction, what the music, what 
the iridescence of verbal tone and color, 
of alliteration, assonance, and rhyme, 
that, like garments of filmy, sheeny gauze, 
| Cover or display the strong, supple, grace- 
| ful, sometimes elusive, body of thought 

and figure beneath them. Sidney Lanier's 
| ‘Sunrise’’ is like Milton's ‘ Lycidas,"’ 





| a test by which to distinguish the true 
lover of poetry. It is a poem for poets. 
It is an editor's greatest privilege to be 
| able to aid the public recognition of young 
or struggling genius. What young Ameri- 
| can writer will’ bring again, and to what 
| fortunate editor, four such poems as 
| «*Clover,’’ ‘The Crystal,’’ «‘A Ballad 
| of Trees and the Master,’’ and ‘‘Sun- 
rise’’? We editors invite him, but he 
yet lingers under the Eastern horizon, 
«« Will the East unveil ?’’ 
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« DO NOT STAMMER”’ 


**Henry W. Halliwell, Esq.,’’ 
Secretary Board of Public Education, Phila., 

a., writes to an inquirer: “In reference to the 
cure of stammering and impediments of speech, 
as made by Mr. Edw. S. Johnston, I beg leave 
to say that I have seen him cure cases of the 
worst kind imaginable. Several of these have 
come under my immediate observation. I take 
the greatest pl e in rec ding the treat- 
ment.” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 book, “‘ Do not Stammer ”’ 
(mailed free), to the Pur_ape tenia INSTITUTE, 
1033 coring, Garden St., Phila., Pa. “dw. S. 
Johnston, Principal and Founder. Estab. 1884. 
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in his volume on ‘ The Blood Covenant.’ It serves 
him again well in the preparation for this volume 


servers, but which add enormously to the value of 
such books. This volume is delightfully fresh and 
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